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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In presenting the Eighth edition of the Manual of PAonoffraphy, im- 
proved by the kind assistance and advice of many members of the Pho- 
netic Society, the Author thinks it may be interesting to give a very 
short history of the origin and progress of the art itself. 

When he was a youth, he found, on perusing a large number of 
books, that he was continually meeting with words which he had never 
heard in conversation, and the pronunciation of which he had either 
to guess, or to discover by reference to a pronouncing dictionary. 
He thought it would be an easier task to read through "Walker's 
Pronouncing Dictionary at once, and thus obtain a knowledge of the 
pronunciation of the whole language. He considers this perusal of 
Walker as the commencement of his Phonographic career, because it 
impressed him with the conviction that something ought to be done 
to remove from our language the reproach of illegibility cast upon it 
by the present orthography. 

At an early period in life, too, for convenience in writing, he adopted 
Taylor's system of Short Hand, improved by Harding, and, after using: 
it for seven years, he became so convinced of the great advantages 
which must result from bringing a combined system of Short Hand and 
phonetic spelling into general use, that in November, 1837, he pub- 
lished his first essay at accomplishing this great object, under the title 
of Stenographic Sound-Handy — a system of Short Hand based on a 
phonetic analysis of the English langnage, obtained from Walker's 
Pronouncing Dictionary. It was not till three years afterwards, that 
he was at afl aware that any one else had attempted to write according 
to sound. So many works on this subject have come to his know- 
ledge since that time, from the labours of Bishop WiUdns, in 1668, 
and Franklin, in 1768, down to the present day, that the continued 
existence of the usual unphonetic orthography, 80 years after Franklin's 
attempt, is as much a matter of surprise as regret. 

The Author received so much encouragement in his labours, as to 
be enabled to publish a Second edition of his system, under the title 
of Phonography y in 1840, simultaneously with the introduction of 
the Penny Postage. Other editions appeared at intervals, but the next 
important edition was the Seventh, in January, 1845, containing many 
improvements, the result of the extensive practice which the system 
had then received from several thousand writers, who had used it in 
their correspondence, and for all the purposes of common writing, as 
well as for reporting. About 2,000 copies monthly were sold of this 
eiiition, which was kept constantly standing in type, tOl the experience 
of teachers suggested improvements in the arrangement of the work 
and a few minor matters of detail were found to need rpysion. . These 
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ADVERTISEBfENT. 

have been embodied in the present Eighth edition, the draught and 
proofs of which, have been submitted to the judgement and correction 
of numerous kind friends, to whom the Author begs to return his best 
thanks for their disinterested assistance. 

A lithographed monthly Journal, written in the Short Hand charac- 
ter, and the first of its kind ever published, appeared in January, 
1842 ; and in 1843, a sheet of letter-press was added, to advocate a 
change in the printed character. From these small beginnings, we have 
now arrived at four I'honographic monthly publications in lithography, 
namely, the Star, for learners ; the Correspondent y for advanced stu- 
dents ; the Journal ^ written in an easy reporting style ; and the Reporter, 
written at the rate of from 150 to 200 words per minute, while an 
ordinary speaker utters only 1 20. Each of these publications commands 
a sale of more than 1,000 copies monthly. Phonotypic books for 
learners, and phonotypic editions of Milton's Paradise Lost, the Tes- 
tament, and portions of the Bible, have also appeared. A weekly 
phonetic newspaper is established this month, (January, 1849,) con- 
ducted by A. J. EUis, B.A., joint inventor, together with the author, of 
the phonotypic and phonetic long hand writing alphabets. 

In 1843, a few ladies and genflemen united, under the name of the 
"Phonographic Corresponding Society," to assist in correcting the 
exercises of learners, gratuitously, through the post. This Society 
now bears the more general title of the " Phonetic Society," and its 
members exert themselves in endeavouring to procure the general in- 
troduction of phonetic spelling in printing as well as in writing : the 
published list of members for the present year, contains about 2500 
names. From this Society, a certain number, under the title of the 
General and Executive Councils of the Phonetic Corresponding Society, 
devoted themselves to the more immediate consideration of the difficiil- 
ties attendant upon the practical details of Phonotypy. The first speci- 
men ov phonetic printing appeared in the Phonotypic Journal for 
January 1844, and the alphabet was completed in January 1847. It 
should also be mentioned, that upwards of five hundred pounds have 
been raised by voluntary subscription, to defray the necessary expenses 
of cutting and casting new types for the phonotypic experiments, and 
printing Documents, or small tracts, on the objects and advantages of 
the Reform, for gratuitous circulation. 

This is the present state of the "Writing and Spelling Reform " in this 
country. In 1843 the Phonetic Reform was introduced into the United 
States, by Mr. S. P. Andrews. There are now several phonographic and 
phonotypic periodicals issued there, and many lecturers and teachers are 
engaged in disseminating the principles of the Reform thi-oughout the 
Union, The great encouragement we have received, and are continually 
receiving, in this work, leaves us no room to doubt of ultimate success. 

Bath, January, 1849. oigtzedbyGoOglc 
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INTRODUCTION. 



" We have here [in a scheme which Sir John Herschell had just given] the fewest 
letters with which it is possible to write English. But, on the other hand, with 
the addition of two or three more vowels, and as many consonants, every known 
language might probably be effectually reduced to writing, so as to preserve an 
exact correspondence between the writing and pronunciation, which would be one 
of the most valuable acquisitions, not only to philologists, but to mankind ; facili- 
tating the intercourse between nations, and laying the foimdation of the first step 
towards a universal language, one of the great desiderata at which mankind 
ought to aim by common consent." Sm John Hebschell. Article " Sound," 
Encyclopedia Metropolitana, par. 867. 



1. An easy and distinct mode of commnnicatiug our thoughts and 
feelings to similarly constituted beings, is one of the first and most 
pressing wants of a social intercourse. Looks, signs, gestures, are not 
in all cases sufficiently expressive, and it would be difficult to imagine 
that two human beings whose vocal organs were unimpaired, should 
pass any considerable length of time in each other's company without 
using articulate sounds as their medium of communication. Indeed 
we never find a family of human beings that have no common language. 
As long as intercourse between family and family remains difficult, 
each family has its own language. Facilitation of intercourse dimin- 
ishes the number of dialects, and now that rapidity of transit is occu- 
pying so large a share of public attention, we may perhaps look forward 
with some degree of hope to a time when " the whole earth " shall 
again be "of one language and of one speech." 

2. But, however great the ease of travelling may become, it will 
always remain a matter of great importance to have a means of com- 
munication independent of personal intercourse. To effect this, re- 
course must necessarily be had to durable visible signs. The first rude 
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Far. 3. INTEODUCTION. 

idea of such signs will naturally be pictures of things, which, by the 
same process that converted names of objects and real actions into 
names of abstract ideas and their mutual dependencies, wiQ become, 
in course of time, pictures of ideas and their relations. This we may 
suppose to be the general state of the Egyptian hieroglyphics. Let 
the pictures be made inaccurate in the haste of drawing, and the ab- 
stractions more complete, and we obtain a more purely ideagraphic 
system of communication, which is developed on a vast practical scale 
in the present written language of the Chinese, and was attempted by 
Bishop Wilkins, in his elaborate " Essay towards a Real Character and 
Philosophical Language," 1 668. Great and attractive as is the thought 
of having a character which shall be legible to men of all nations, in- 
dependently of the diversities of their native languages, it is a higher 
conception to make the symbols an accurate picture, not of the things 
spoken of, not of the ideas conceived, but of the sounds by which these 
ideas are familiarly represented on all occasions of personal intercourse. 
A philosophical language, when it has become a practical reality, can 
be none other than the universal language in which each individual 
has thoi}ght and felt from childhood; and a philosophical written 
character must be one which is capable of accurately representing the 
sounds of this universal language. The day may be far distant in 
which this universal language (** one of the great desiderata at which 
mankind ought to aim by common consent," as an eminent philoso- 
pher observes in the words of our motto,) wiU be realised, but the means 
by which it shall be expressed when it has grown into existence, and 
which, if previously prepared, may have great influence on the period 
of its gestation, may be already developed. 

3. The human organs of speech are the same in all the world, their 
mode of action is the same, and therefore the sounds which they are 
capable of producing are the same. But these sounds are very many, 
and each family, or group of families, called a nation, has selected 
from these very many sounds, a comparatively small number to express 
its own ideas. "With the principle of selection we are far from being 
thoroughly acquainted, although the labours of philologists have eli- 
cited a few of the laws by which it is governed in particular cases. 
On analyzing, however, the whole number of these sounds, orpther, as 
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INTRODUCTION. Far. 4. 

many of them as we can distinguish from one another, we perceive 
that if, instead of simply having a sign for each sound, we have a sign 
for each element of sound, the number of signs required will be mate- 
rially diminished. They may most probably be reduced to less than 
100 for the representation of all the languages in the world. The 
reader who is curious to know in what manner this result has been 
obtained, may consult The Essentials of Phonetics, by A. J. EUis. 
But, the first persons who struck out the noble idea of representing 
the sounds of speech, were not acquainted with any languages beyond 
their own ; or, at most, beyond the group of languages to which their 
own belonged, and they have consequently limited their signs to the 
expression of those elements only with which they were acquainted. 
Their success was various ; but in one of the oldest systems of writing 
arranged on this principle, the Sanscrit, we have an example of the 
most perfect attempt at representing the elements of spoken sounds 
by visible signs, that has yet been adopted by a whole nation as the 
dress of their literature. 

4. The European languages, it is well known, are closely related 
to the Sanscrit, and a very slight modification of the Sanscrit charac- 
ters would have fitted them for the representation of the elements of 
European sounds. But it was not to be. The Europeans, probably, 
left India before the invention of writing ; and the idea of representing 
the elementary sounds of speech by visible signs, seems to have been 
conveyed to them from a totally different quarter. The languages 
known as the Semitic, namely the Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, contain 
sounds very dissimilar to the European, with, of course, some similar 
or identical ; and the first imperfect attempt to represent these sounds 
in a kind of skeleton character, was brought by commerce from Phoe- 
nicia to Greece. The Greeks adopted the characters of the Phoenicians, 
and as their pronunciation of the Phoenician names for the two first 
characters in the scheme was alpha, bSta, the term alphabet (although 
it does not appear to have been used by the Greeks themselves as a 
single word, but only like our A, B, C, judging from the word anal- 
phabetos, ignorant ofon^s letters^ has descended to modem times as 
the name of any collection of symbols which represent the elements 
of spoken sounds. That this alphabet did not represent the Phoenician 
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Far. 4. INTEODUCTION. 

language with great accuracy, is more than probable, but it certainly 
represented the Greek language much worse. The Greeks contented 
themselves with rounding the forms of the letters, and adding one or 
two characters, chiefly contractions, and thus left the alphabet to come 
down to posterity. But the mischief of the original error still remains. 
The Romans adopted the Greek characters, with a few unimportant 
variations, in spite of which, it remained very inadequate to the repre- 
sentation of Latin, while the northern nations who came down like 
locusts upon the Roman empire, seized upon the Roman letters among 
the other spoOs, and violently contorted them for the representation 
of languages which differed most remarkably from the Latin, both in 
the number and quality of the elementary sounds. Some few (the Scla- 
vonic, for example,) were happy enough to escape this second Babel, 
and rejoice in a convenient alphabet of their own. But each nation 
that did use the Roman alphabet, used it in its own fashion, and the 
variety of fashions thus introduced, was, as may be supposed, very 
great. At length, out of a mixture of Saxon, Danish, French, Latin, 
and Greek elements, arose our own tongue, harsh and uncouth at first, 
but gradually winning its way, and now bidding fair, by its own inhe- 
rent merits, by the richness of its literature, and by the extent; of our 
commerce, to become, if not the universal language itself, its immediate 
progenitor. But into this language, which grew up ahnost unawares, 
as a wild plant in a fertile soil, the mode of writing each word was, 
as well as might be, with of course many absurdities and inconsisten- 
cies, copied from the original language, or what was deemed, correctly 
or not, to be the original language from which the word itself was 
derived ; each of the primitive languages using the Roman alphabet 
after its own fashion. Custom sanctioned the abuse, and at the present 
day we have a mode of writing so far removed from any apparent at- 
tempt to represent the sounds of speech, that we should scarcely have 
guessed there had €ver been any intention of doing so, had we not 
known its history. The English language itself, arrived at a high pitch 
of refinement, is, therefore, in its dress, almost in the primitive idea- 
graphic stage. Its words are symbols of ideas rather than of sounds, 
and it is only after severe, long, and harassing practice, that we can 
be sure of associating the right sound with the right sign. "The 
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INTRODUCTION. Par. 5. 

present alphabet," observes Mr. Ellis, in his admirable Flea for 
Phonetic Spelling, " considered as the ground-work of a system of or- 
thography in which the phonetic system prevails, is an entire failure. 
It is defective in means for representing several sounds, and the sym- 
bols it employs are used in such various senses, that the mind of the 

reader becomes perplexed Digraphs must be looked upon as 

single letters quite as much as the single letters themselves ; for they 
have not the value of a combination of letters, but of one letter. 
Viewed in this light, the English alphabet will be found to consist, not 
of twenty-six leters only, but of more than 200 ! that is to say, there 
are more than 200 combinations, each of which has, at times, the same 
signification as one of our phonetic letters, and each of which must, 
therefore, be separately observed and noted by the reader. This would 
be, comparatively, easy enough, if this were all : but the trouble is, that 
almost every one of these 200 symbols varies its meaning at times, so 
that, after having learned one meaning for each of them, the reader 
has not learned all their meanings ; and having learned all their mean- 
ings, the reader has no means of knowing which one he is to apply at 
any time. These assertions are so extraordinary, that they require to be 
strictly proved ;"(■*) which the author proceeds to do in an elaborate 
series of tables. 

5. Impressed with the importance of reforming this altogether, the 
author of this Manual, in conjunction with Mr. Alexander John Ellis, 
and with the assistance of the members of " The Phonetic Society," 
has constructed a new alphabet, in which the signs shall strictly 
represent the sounds of speech, or rather such elements of the same as 
are suitable to alphabetic purposes. This is called "The Phonetic 
Alphabet of the English Language." It appears under three principal 
forms. First, as adapted to Printing, in which it is more specially 
termed " The Phonotypic Alphabet." Second, as adapted to a style 
of Writing resembling that in general use at the present day (1847), 
in which state its special name is " The Phonetic Long Hand Alpha- 
bet." These two alphabets are exhibited in the Table on the next page, 
and a specimen of Phonotypy is given in par. 192. 



4. J Plea for Phonetic Spelling, by A. J. Ellis, S 9- Pitman, ipndon. . 1848. 
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THE PHONETIC LONG HAND AND PHONOTYPIC 




ALPHABETS. 




VOWELS. 




CONSONANTS. 




Present Re- Lone Printed Ex. of its 
presentation. Hand. Form. Sound. 


Present Ke- Lone Printed Ex. of its 
presentation. Hand. Fbrm. Sound. 


I ee ee 8e 


eel 


20 p <^l^ Pp 


rojwe 


2 a JZ/3 Ha 


ale 


21 b cW^ Bb 


ro^e 


3 a J% A a 


flflms 


22 t ^ Tt 


fa/e 


4 a (9cy Be 

5 CJ{r Oo 

6 00 Mm UJm 

7 i e^' li 

8 e &<^ Ee 

9 a jfa^ A a 

10 U(T Oo 

11 u ^3^ Uu 


an 


23 d ^d Dd 


fade 


ope 


24 cb ^ Gq 

25 j ^ J j 

26 k 75^ Cc 


etch 


food 


edffe 


m 


leeJk 


,am 

oHve 

«p 


27 g ^ Gg 

28 f J^ Ff 

29 V UV Vv 

30 tb ^/ It 

31 th ^^ ad 


lea^e 

sa/e 
sape 


12 00 ^U Uu 


foot 


Yfreaih 


DIPHTHONGS. 




viveatAe 


13 i e^^ ij 

14 oi ^<^ Cf^ 


tsle 


32 9 c5^ Ss 


hiss 


oa 


33 z Z% Zz 


hw 


15 ow ^r ^5 


Ol^^l 


34 sH <fj 1/ 


vicious 


16 u ^^ Uu 


mwle 


35 d> ^^ 23 


virion 


COALESCENTS. 




36 r Ji^ Rr 


for 


17 y ^ Yy 
. 18 w M^ Ww 


yea 
««y 


37 1 Xe- LI 

38 m Jrini Mm 


isJl 
seem 


ASPIRATE. 




39 o ^'nV Nn 


8ee» 


19 h ^A Hh 


% 


^" "« l^^;o!>^ 


le 
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6. But these two fonns were not sufficient. They indeed secured 
the formation of such a complete picture of speech, that, instead of a 
hard task, it became an easy amusement to learn to read, and as long 
as the printing-press was used to multiply copies, no complaint could 
he reasonably brought against it. But, when single pieces of writing 
were required, the toil of the penman (although not exceeding that of 
the scribe on the usual system,) became very urgently felt. The pen 
loitered over the page, and the thought outstripped its representation to 
a degree that became truly annoying. AU these evils were as stroi^gly 
felt on the old system of writing, (which for the sake of distinction we 
will call heterography,) and it was in aUusion to this that the author 
complained in the Introduction to the 7th edition ; " There has hitherto 
existed among all nations the greatest disparity in point of facility and 
dispatch, between speaking and writing ; the former has always been 
comparatively rapid, easy, and delightful ; the latter tedious, cumbrous, 
and wearisome. It is most strange,** he continued, " that we who excel 
our progenitors so far in science, literature, and commerce, should 
continue to use the mode of writing which they have handed down to 
us, (with but very slight changes in the forms of the letters,) and which, 
by its complexity, obliges the readiest hand to spend at least six hours 
in writing what can be spoken in one.** 2%e», it was not so very easy 
to learn to read, and we could only compare the difficulty of writing 
with the facility of speaking, but on the Phonetic plan, the contrast 
between reading and writing became painfully conspicuous. And more 
than this, so many public speeches are delivered in England, which 
those who cannot be present to hear them, wish to read, that it be- 
comes a regular business to make notes, or report speeches, and after- 
wards print them. No system of writing yet invented, had succeeded 
in enabling the reporter to take down every single word uttered by the 
speaker as he pronounced it. There still remained therefore a very 
important problem to solve, and that was, to find a system of al- 
phabetical writing, which shall combine the Phonetic correctness of 
Phonotypy mth a brevity which shall enable the practised writer ^ when 
necessary i to follow a rapid speaker verbatim, and a legibility equal 
in every respect to Phonetic Long hand. The solution of this great 
and important problem, the author of this Manual believes that he has 
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satisfactorily accomplished in the Third form of the Phonetic Alphabet, 
which has received the special title of " Phonography," or " Phonetic 
Short Hand." Chronologically the solution was attempted and brought 
to an advanced state by the author without any external aid, some 
time before the Phonotypic and Phonetic Long hand Alphabets were 
commenced, as a saving of the great labour of writing in common long 
hand, and before he had dared to hope that any attempt to change the 
printed character could be successfiil ; but the practice of thousands of 
writers, during a period of ten years, (Phonography having been first 
published in 1837, and this Eighth edition in 1847,) was requisite to 
bring it to the state in which it is now presented to the public ; a state 
which the author has some confidence in believing to be as perfect as 
the nature of the case will admit. 

7. Phonography solves the great problem just enounced, by present- 
ing a system of short hand in three distinct stages ; the First or learner's 
style, the Second or letter style, and the Third or reporting style. The 
first style is about twice as brief, and the second about four times as 
brief, as common long hand, (that is to say, it will take four times as 
long to write a given number of words in common, or phonetic long 
hand, as in the second style of phonography,) and it is quite as legible. 
This property of legibility is not shared by any other system of short 
hand. It is well known that manuscripts written in accordance with 
other systems of short hand, can seldom be read by more than one 
or two persons besides the writer, and after having been put by for a 
short time, usually become undecipherable to their very penner himself. 
The second style of phonography has been for many years used by thou- 
sands of people as a medium for letter-writing, and, as a general rule, is 
found to be even more legible than common long hand writing, letters 
from unknown correspondents being more easily read when written 
in phonography, than when penned in the usual "pot-hooks and 
hangers." Only the first and second styles are fully treated of in the 
following work : the third style, which is merely a further abbreviation 
of the same system, effected by carrying out its principles to their 
full extent, and is by no means another or difierent mode of writing, 
(indeed it is necessary to acquire facility in the second style before 
attempting the third,) is fully developed in a sepmte work, " A 
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Reporter's Companion/* and ia Bofficient to enable a reporter, after due 
practice, to foUow the most fluent speaker, absolutely verbatim ; while, 
by a process which will not require a much longer time than the original 
report, the manuscript may be reduced to the second style of phono- 
graphy, in which state it is at once suited to the wants of any com- 
positors acquainted with phonography, as for example, those of the 
Bath Journal, as has been proved on several occasions. Now, as on 
the old imperfect systems of short hand, it is calculated that six hours 
are required to transcribe for the press what occupied one hour in 
delivery, it follows from what has been said, that this new system of 
reporting, while it is incomparably more accurate, has the additional 
advantage of saving five hours out of every six at present devoted to 
preparing the report for the press. The solution of the great prob- 
lem stated in the last paragraph, leads then to a very great saving of 
time and labour in phonography, as compared either with long hand, 
(heterographic or phonetic,) or the usual systems of short hand ; while, 
from its phonetic character, which enables it to form a true picture of 
spoken somids, it is not liable to the objections which may be forcibly 
raised against the old historical alphabet. 

8. Phonography is intended essentially for the use of the English 
writer of the English language. All its principles of abbreviation are 
established with a view to facilitate the writing of English. It is 
therefore not a universal system of writing, except in so far as other 
languages contain the same sounds as English ; but as only a few ad- 
ditional symbols are required for the expression of the most common 
foreign sounds, a complete phonographic alphabet, by means of which 
the greater number of European and Asiatic languages may be written, 
is published in another work, drawn up by Mr. EUis.^ The following 
observations must be considered as applicable only to the English lan- 
guage, and are intended to prepare the mind of one who has only been 
accustomed to the old or historical system of writing and spelling, to 
the nature of the changes we have made, and to put him in a proper 



8. "An Extension of Phonography to Foreign Languages; containing a Com- 
plete Phonographic Alphabet, and Hints on a Phonographic Short Hand for 
I^rench and German." London: Fred Pitman. 1848. ^ db GoOqIc 
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train for practicallj mastering the art of phonography in a brief period 
of time. An hour a day for one month, is usually the longest time 
necessary for learning to write the Letter or Corresponding Style of 
phonography with ease and correctness, though, of course, greater 
facility results from longer practice. A much longer period, about a 
year, must elapse before the reporter can master his art so thoroughly 
as to follow a speaker satisfactorily. 

9. When we listen to a person speaking, we hear sounds distinct 
from each other, but following in rapid succession. These sounds are 
produced 1st, by the vibration of an elastic membrane, in which there 
is a small slit, called the glottis, and which is situated in an apparatus 
called the larynx, (the action of which may be clearly felt on pressing 
the fingers gently against the hard lump in front of the throat, called 
Adam's apple,) and 2nd, by the emission of breath through small aper- 
tures, without causing any vibration in the sides of the glottis. In the 
first case we call the sound produced, voice, and in the second, whisper. 
Both are very materially modified by the position assumed by the 
mouth, &c., and also in a very remarkable manner by a change of the 
position of the mouth, &c., during emission. 

10. "When the voice is heard without any change in the position of 
the mouth taking place during emission, it is called a vowel. There 
are six long vowels in the English language, each of which has its own 
peculiar corresponding position of the vocal organs. They are the 
sounds indicated by the Italic letters in the words 

12 3 4 5 6 

fd, tfle, alms, all, ope, wooed; 

and tiiere are six short vowels, each of which has also its own peculiar 
position of the vocal organs, and in all cases except the 4th and 6th, 
the position for the short vowel is slightly diiferent from the position 
requii"ed for the corresponding long vowel, that is to say, the long and 
short vowels do not pair precisely, except in the 4th and 6th casest 
The positions of the vocal organs, however, are so nearly alike for the 
other couples of vowels, that, for the purposes of alphabetic represent- 
ation, they may be considered as all true pairs. The six short vowels, 
therefore, arranged in the order in which they nearly pair with the 
18 
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long Towels, are the sounds indicated by the Italic letters in the 

words 

12 3 4 5 6 

ill, ^11, <mi, olive, «p, wood. 

The order in which the six long vowels are arranged is natural, as may 
be felt by any one who pronounces them without the annexed conso- 
nants, as 

e, a, ah, au, o, oo, 

and has been proved by the experiments of Professor Willis (see Esten- 
tialt of Phonetics, p. 22, and Cambridge Phil. Trans., vol. 3, paper 10). 

11. By the rapid succession of two vowels, blended as much as 
possible together, the eflTect called a diphthong is produced. If the 
first vowel be No. 1 or 6 short, and the accent or stress be laid upon 
the vowel which follows, the sounds of y in yea, and w in iwiy, are 
generated. But if the second vowel be No. 1, and the first No. 3, or 
4, short, and the accent be laid upon the first vowel in each case, 
the diphthongs i in isle, and oi in -oil, are heard. Similarly No. 3 
short with the stress upon it, followed by No. 6 short, without the 
stress, gives rise to ow; in oto\. The mode in which these vowels and 
diphthongs are expressed in phonography, will appear presently. 

12. When any vowel or diphthong is preceded by a whisper, for 
which the mouth is placed in the same position as for the following 
vowel, and which produces the eflTect of a jerk, we say that the vowel 
is aspirated ; thus, he, hay, ha! tut the aspirated sounds of the long 
vowels Nos. 1, 2, 3, and h itself is called the aspirate. 

13. When either no sound, or only a whisper, is uttered, during a 
position of the mouth, the result is called a consonant. In the words 
pea, tea, key, we have only certain positions of the mouth followed 
immediately by the vowel No. 1 long; but in^, thigh, sigh, shy, we 
have a certain position of the mouth, accompanied by a whisper, and 
followed by the diphthong I. The first set of consonants are therefore 
termed mutes, or explodents, and the second, continuants, and by some 
orthoepists, semivocals. If the reader will compare the words /^ vie, 
thigh thy, he will perceive the following difference ; — in each pair the 
position of the mouth is the same for the second word as for the first 
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and in all, the following diphthong is the same, but in the first word of 
each pair there is a whisper which is wanting in th6 second. The effect 
to the ear in listening l^o the second word in each pair, may be expressed 
by saying, that it hears the first word with the .consonant thickened. We 
shall indicate the- difference by caDing the first consonant in each pair 
whispered, and the second «poken. In th6 case of the pairs pea hee^ 
toe doe, kay gay, there is no whisper in the first letter, but the differ- 
ence is in all other respects the same ; in this case then, the first 
consonant in. each pair is, properly speaMng, mute, and the second 
spoken. To avoid the confusion that might arise from three sets of 
names, we shall distribute the consonants into two classes only, namely, 

EXPLODENTS. CONTINUANTS. 

Whispered p t k I f ^A (in iUgV) s sh (in thaU) 

Spoken b d g (in go) I v th (in thy) z s (in vision) 

They are arranged in order, proceeding from the lips to the throat, the 
explodents being taken first, and the continuants following. 

14. We represent these letters by simple lines, straight for the 
explodents, and curved for the continuants. They are written sloped 
from left to right for the lip consonants, as \ ^, V^ /; upright 
for those produced by bringing the tongue near the fore part of the 
palate, as | ^, ( M(igh), ) s ; sloped to the right for the back palatal 
letter ^ sh ; and quite flat for the guttural k. And as the com- 
bination tsh (that is, ch in ea<7A, cAeese) is of very frequent occurrence, 
we express it by a straight stroke to show that its first element is 
explodent, and sloping to the right to show that the second element is 
a back palatal, thus, / ch : being a straight letter, it is, of course, 
placed in order among the straight letters, and as the first element is 
t, it is put next to t. The order of these whispered consonants will 
therefore be. 



P> i 


, a, 


*, 


/. 


M(igh), i. 


»A. 


\ 


/ 


— 


^ 


( ) 


J 



The corresponding spoken consonants, which, as already remarked, 
produce an effect on the ear which may be likened to^ thickening of 
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the whispercid cdnsonioits, are, of comse, properly represented by the 
same lines made thieker, and will be in order, 

*, </, y, gi' •' V, th(j)\ r,. (virion). 

\ I / - V <■ ) J 

15. Besides these consonants, there are two trills, r, made 'with the 
tip of the tongue, and /, made with the sides of the tongue while 
the tip is held firmly against the palate. These are also continuants, 
and are therefore represented by curves. The first, ~^ r, slopes like 

\ Py and the second, /^ /, like y sk. There are three other con- 
tinuants, which are pecuHar from being spoken through the nose. 
The mouth is put into the positions requsite for jo, t, k, respectively, 
and the breath is forced partly through the nostrils. We have taken 
advantage of there being no guttural continuants in our language, to 
represent these three signs by horizontal curves ; thus, <^ m, ^-^ «, 

16. The above are all the consonants in the English language. But 
it may be observed that all these letters (except ng) combine at times 
very closely with a following r or /, as in prs^se, phce. To indicate this, 
we do not always write the following r and / at length, but make a little 
hook at the beginning of the letter, thus, \ i^r, \ pi. These char- 
acters must be considered as simple as / ck, / j ; while, like them, 
they represent two elements in very close connection. To assist the pu- 
pil in remembering these hooks, it may be observed, that if the Eight 
hand be held up, with the fore-finger bent, the outline of tr will be 
seen ; and by turning the hand round in the various positions assumed 
by the letters p, t, eh, k, all the double consonants of the^r series will 
be formed. If the Left hand be held up in a similar manner, the 
double letter tl will be seen, and by turning the hand round to the 
several positions, all the double consonants of the pi series will be 
produced; thus. 



pr. 


tr, 


cir. 


kr. 


fr> 




thr. 


shr. 


N 


1 


/ 


e— 


^ 




") 


; 




<■ 


tl. 


ehl. 


kly 


/. 


thl. 






r 


/" 


— 
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The double consonants, ^^ i«r, c^>- ml, ^^^ «r, ^^ «/, are not formed 
on this principle, but a heavy stroke with a hook is used for mr, nr, 
and a light one for ml, nl. In the same way, the frequency with which 
n and shn follow different letters, has induced us to have a final n hook 
on the r side, and a final shn hook on the / side, of the straight letters ; 
for these hooks in connection with the curves, see paragraphs 93 to 98. 
The letters r and s are likewise so frequent, that we have introduced 
another sign for them, namely / r, struck upwards in conjunction 
with other (stroke) consonants only, and a little circle for s. The next 
most frequent letter is t or d, and its presence is beautifully and sim- 
ply indicated by writing the letter which it follows, half -sized ; thus, 
^/> ^A % pr, \prt. 

17. The vowels can very seldom occur without consonants; in fact 
only in the words a, ah, awe, oh I (owe) ; the diphthongs, only in the 
word I; the vowels preceded by y and w, only in the words ye, yea, you, 
we, way (weigh), woe, woo ; and preceded by the aspirate, only in the 
words he, hay, ha I haw, hoe, who, high, hoy, how, Hugh (hew), why. 
Now the height of one of our consonant strokes must always remain con- 
stant throughout a line of writing, so that every line may be considered 
as a thick band, in which the upper, the lower, and middle regions, 
can be very nearly as accurately distinguished as in each individual 
consonant itself. Advantage is taken of this circumstance to make a 
single dot, or short stroke, indicate three different vowels, according 
to its position. Thus we place a heavy dot against the beginning of a 
letter, or at the upper part of a line, for No. 1 long, and a light one 
for No. 1 short ; as | eat, \ it; a similar heavy dot against the middle 
of a letter, or in the middle of the belt which a line makes, for No. 2 
long, and a light one for No. 2 short, as •[ eight, \ ate (past tense of 
the verb to eat;) the third position will of course represent the 3rd 
vowel. Instead of a dot, we use a short thick or thin line, for the 
next three vowels, thus, I ought, -j oat, -\ ut, L ii^o. 

18. For the combinations of vowels which generate y and w, (par. 
11) a peculiar contrivance is resorted to, which is to represent y and 
w, in combination with the following vowel, by a simple sign, which 
being curved, however, is not quite so simple as those for the uncom- 
bined vowels. For the first three y vowels, we use the thick and thin 
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sign u , for the second three its reverse « ; for the first three w vowels, 
we use the thick and thin sign c , for the second three its reverse » . 
As a technical memory, it may be observed that an approach to the 
form w which represents the first three vowels of the y series, is seen 
in the upper part of the italic letter ( y ), and by reversing it, thus, 
(^), an outUne of ^ , which represents the second series, is seen. In 
the same manner, by employing the writing form ov <»^, we have a 
resemblance to c in the first part of the letter, for the first three vow- 
els of the to series, and to > in the second part, for the second three. 
The proper diphthongs are represented by angles, thus, | ticy |* toy^ 
\ ^ bow. The fact that any simple, or y or «? vowel, or diphthong, 
is aspirated, is indicated bv prefixing a light dot, to the vowel sign, 
thus, "I heat, .«) hties, \ height. 

19. This short exposition of the principles of the Phonographic 
system of writing, will serve to show the reader that an endeavour 
has been made to assign a reason for the different classes of signs and 
abbreviations introduced, and to leave as little as possible to pure ar- 
bitrary discretion. Even the list of abbreviated words, called gram- 
malogues. given in the System, is the result of many experiments 
and calculations, continued through a long time, for the purpose of as- 
certaining what were the most useful words to abbreviate, and by what 
portion <rf them they should be represented. The great practice which 
this system has received, and is stiU receiving, from so many thousand 
persons who are constantly using it, not for the mere purpose of re- 
porting only, but for the much more generally useful and practical 
purposes of every-day life, such as writing letters, making notes and 
extracts, keeping accounts, composition, &c., and the great liberality 
with which they have communicated their suggestions to the author, 
have enabled him to produce a work far exceeding in completeness, 
beauty, and utility, what he could have pictured to himself when he 
first published it in 1837 : and he believes that as no other system of 
short hand has had such great advantages, or is based upon so just and 
philosophical a view of the elements of spoken language, so in none 
other has the same degree of perfection been obtained, in none other 
can be found the same undeniable legibility, in combination with the 
«ame adaptability to the most rapid execution. 
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(20.) THE PHONETIC SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 



A SociETT bearing the title of the ''Fhonc^raphic Corresponding Society/' was 
instituted in March, 1843, for the two-fold purpose of making phonographers in 
different parts of the country acquainted with each other, and of correcting the 
lessons of phonogn^hic students, through the post, gratuitously. It gradually 
assumed the character of a large and powerful oi^anization of literary reformers, 
whose aim is to si^ersede the i^esent erroneous and hurtful method of spelling, 
by the general adoption of Phonetic Short Hand, Phonetic Long Hand, and Pho- 
netic Printing. Li January, 1849, its title was changed to the more general one 
of the "Phonetic Society." Learners of Phonography are respectfully and 
earnestly sdidted by the Society to accept the offer of the extended experience of 
its members, by sending lessons for correcti(m. When they are able to write the 
winged characters of Phonetic Short Hand with facility, they are invited to join 
this Society, and thus speed the day when children shall be taught to read and 
spell in a few weeks of pleasant and healthful mental exercise, instead of wasting, 
as they now do, from three to seven years (tf their lives in learning the incongruities 
of English orthography. 

Phonographers who wish to be enrdled as members, are requested to send a 
specimen of their short hand writing to Mr. Isaac Pitman, (one of the Directws 
of the Society,) Phonetic Institution, Bath. Hie name and address must be given 
in full Phonography, and in the ctmmum Long Hand. Persons who have not 
time to take an active part in the promotion of this good cause, may aid it by be- 
coming honorary members, in which case (*) is prefixed to their names in the 
published lists of the Society, if they write Phonetic Short Hand, and ( t) if they 
do not. Gentlemen who become members are recommended to give iYi&xprofnnon 
together with their address, for the purpose of making the acquaintance <tf other 
phonographers in the same precession. A complete list <C the Society, in the old 
spelling, was published on the 1st of January, 1849. (See Catalogue <C Phonetic 
Publications.) The names of new members are entered weekly in the Phonetic 
News, and are repeated (in the common orthography,) in the Phonetic Doenments, 
which are circulated by phonographers gratuitously. Entrance fee, M. ; annual 
subscription to the Phonetic Fund, 6i., (t members, 6^.,) or any higher amount, 
payable 1st Dec, or at any time during the month. Neither the entrance fee, 
nor an annual subscription, is opected from persons who are xinable to give any 
thing. 

The value of the instruction afforded by the members of this Society, to learn- 
ers, in the correction of their lessons, will be considerably enhanced by their 
marking, in addition to the proper mode of writing any word, the number of the 
paragraph in the Manital qf Fhotkography, that contains the role to be mpUed. 
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EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 



21. Phonetics, (from phone' , voice,) the things relating to the 
voice : the science ^ which treats of the different sounds of the hnman 
voice, and their modifications. Phoneticism, the whole system of 
phonetic spelling. 

22. Phonog'kaphy, (from phon^, voice, koA graphs, writing,) the 
art of representing spoken sounds by written signs ; also the style of 
writing in accordance with this art. 

23. Phonot'ypy, (from phoney voice, and tvpos^ type,) the art of 
representing sounds by printed characters or types ; also the style of 
printing in accordance with this art. 

24. Heterog'raphy and Heterot'ypt, (from hSteroSy other,) the 
other art and style of writing and printing, as distinguished from the 
phonetic. Heter'ic, belonging to the other or unphonetic style of 
spelling, is used in opposition to Phonetic. Heter'icism, the whole 
system of unphonetic spelling, is similarly used in opposition to Pho- 
neticiitn. 

25. Phonograph, a written letter, or mark, indicating a certain 
sound, or modification of sound ; as, ' ^, \ jb. 

26. Phonotype, a printed letter, or sign, indicative of a particular 
sound, or modification of sound ; as, C, e ; P, p. 

27. Logogram, (from logos , word, and gramma, letter,) a word- 
letter ; a phonograph, that, for the sake of brevity, represents a word; 
as, I <, which represents it. 

28. Grammalogue, a letter-word ; a word represented by a logo- 
gram ; as, ity represented by | t. 

21. "A science consists of general principles that are to be known; an art, of 
practical rules for something ttiat is to be done."— Aeghbishop Whatelej. 

We speak of the art of Phonography, and of the science of Phonetics, on which 
it is based. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON COMMENCING THE STUDY OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

29. The art of Phonography is easily acquired. Experience has shown 
that its principles are mastered by most learners in a very short space of 
time, and that an hour's daily practice in reading and writing, continued 
for about a month, is generally sufficient to ensure facility in using it. 
The stndent will, however, derive considerable assistance in its acquire- 
ment, from a book of " Exercises," containing a series of progressive 
lessons in the phonographic character, intended for transcription into a 
proper copy book, and compiled with the express object of leading him by 
easy stages to a practical acquaintance with all the details of the system. 
When he does not possess the " Exercises," he is advised to write down 
every illustration as he comes to it in reading the present "Manual," 
annexing the letter-press explanation, and naming each letter aloud as 
he writes it, by its 'phonographic name. See par. 76, 103. 

30. The student is particularly cautioned against attempting to write 
with rapidity at the outset. When his hand has become accustomed to 
trace the simple geometrical forms of the phonographic characters with 
correctness and elegance, he vdll find little or no difficulty in executing 
them with fluency; but if he lets his anxiety to write fast, overcome 
his resolution to write well, he wiU not only delay his attainment of real 
swiftness, but wiU always have to lament the illegibility of his writing. 

31. Phonography is at all times best written on ruled paper, but 
plain paper may be employed, as in the specimens of writing given in 
this volume. The learner should always write upon Hues, either ruled 
upon the paper, or laid under it and allowed to show through, and he 
may use either a quill or a steel pen, or a pencil. A pencil is recom- 
mended for the initiatory exercises, and a pen for ordinary writing and 
reporting. As, however, the reporter is sometimes so situated that he 
cannot use a pen, he should accustom himself, at times, to report 
with a pencil. The pen or pencil should be held loosely in the hand, 
as when used for drawing ; and when a pen is used, the nib should be 
turned in such a manner that the letter I t can be struck with ease. 

32. The letters should be made about one-sixth of an inch in length, 
as in the following pages. This size is found to be best adapted for 
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the learner, in order to insure accuracy and neatness in the writing. 
When he can write the system with ease, the size may advantageously 
be reduced to one-eighth of an inch. Particular attention should he 
paid to the forms of the curved thick letters ; if they are made heavy 
throughout, they present a clumsy appearance. They should be thick 
in the middle only, and taper off towards each extremity. 



THE PHONOGRAPHIC ALPHABET. 
CONSONANTS. 

33. It has been explained somewhat at length in the " Introduction," 
that Phonography is based upon an analysis of the elements of spoken 
language, the vowels and articulations being arranged according to 
their natural sequence, and not in the old alphabetical style. Thus, in 
the consonants, the letter ^ stands first, next h; then ^, d, &c. The 
rest follow in a perfectly natural arrangement ; the mute or explosive 
letters being taken first, proceeding in order from the lips to the 
throat ; then the semi-vocals, or continuous consonants, in the same 
order ; and lastly the Unguals and nasals. 

34. It was also shown that scarcely more than half the whole num- 
ber of articulations or consonants, are essentially different^ the re- 
mainder being, as it were, the thickened sounds of the others. Thus the 
articulations in the pairs p and i, t and d^ f and r, &c., are precisely 
the same, but are, so to speak, thin in the first, and thick in the second. 
In order to make a similar distinction in writing, the second consonant in 
each pair is represented by a stroke in the same position, and of the same 
shape as that chosen for the first, but is written thick^ instead of thin ; 

thus, \ isj5, \ *, I ^, I «?, V /, V^ «, &c. ; and thus, not only 

is the memory not burdened with a multitude of signs, but the mind 
perceives that a thin stroke harmonizes with a thin articulation^ and a 
tldck stroke with a thick articulation ; and the hand feels the consis- 
tency of writing ^ for meai^ and ^~\ for mead; ^^-^^ ioxfeigny 
and ^6.v^ for vain. After a few weeks' practice in writing the system, 
the heavy strokes are made without any perceptible effort ; they are 
traced by the pen with as much facility as their corresponding heavy 
sounds are produced by the different organs of speech. 
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Par. 35 




(35.) CONSONANTS. 






Letter. 




Kame. Par. 78. 




P 


\ 


rope joo8t 


pc 




B 


\ 


ro^e ioast 


be 




T 




fa/e Zip 


tc 


5 


D 


1 


faflfe ^ip 


de 


s ' 


CH 


/ 


etch r^st 


9a 




J 


/ 


edge jest 


ja 




K 


— 


leek cBxie 


ca 




G 


— 


league gmn 


ga 




F 


^ 


sayb /at 


ef 




V 


v^ 


8ai;e v&t 


ve 




TH 


( 


wrea/A /Aigh 


it 


1 ■ 


TH 

S 


( 
) 


wrea/Ae thy 
hiss sesl 


de 

es 


<« 


z 


) 


his zeal 


ze 




SH 


J 


vinous she 


ij 




, ZH 


J 


vwiott giraffe 


3« 


-§ 


r R 


~\ 


for right 


ar 


■1 ^ 


I ^ 


r 


fa// /ight 


el 


l< 


' M 
N 
V NG 


/^^ 


seem met 
8ee« wet 
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OBSEKYATIONS ON THE CONSONANTS. "PoT. 36-44 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSONANTS. 

36. The opposite page contains the Single Consonants of the Phono- 
graphic Alphabet, with two words exemplifying the power of each letter. 

87. Every right-line or curve employed in Phonography, is written 
in the direction of one of the lines in the following diagram : 
2 



the lines in the first and third directions being inclined at half a right- 
angle, or standing midway between a perpendicular and a horizontal line 

38. All letters in the first and second positions are written down- 
wards; as,\i), \d, V_ /, &c. 

39. All letters in the third position, when standing alone, are 
written downwards ; except /, which is struck from the bottom ; but 

f /, and ^ shy when joined to any other consonant in the oppo- 
site Table, may be written either upwards or downwards. 

40. Letters in the fourth or horizontal position are struck from left 
to right ; as, — ky ^^ m, v_/ w, &c. 

41. All the consonants in a word should be written without taking 
off the pen, the second letter commencing where the first ends, the 
third being continued from the end of the second, &c. ; thus, | tk, 

I ^, ^ ni, kk, \/ /, /V ^^^' t^e vowels are 

added afterwards. These consonants are supposed to rest upon the line.^^ 

42. When horizontal and ascending letters are joined, let the first 
conmience on the line ; as, ^ Jtl, ^^ ml, &c. 

43. When horizontal and descending letters are joined to each 
other, let the first be made the height of a letter above the line ; thus, 

I kd, / n ck, / k chy &c. 

44. When two descending letters are joined, let the first be made 
down to the line, and the second reach below ; thus, -^ — pt, — L- tp. 

41. There should always he an angle hetween/and n, v and n, and all similar 
comhinations. In tracing the consonants slowly, learners will generally make an 
angle between p and n, h and n, th and n, and similar comhinations, hut the ad- 
vanced writer idiould strike these letters without an angle. r^ i 
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Far. 45-51 additional chaeacters fob s, z, and r. 



ADDITIONAL CHARACTERS FOR S, Z, AND R. 

45. On account of the frequent recurrence of *, «, and r, these let- 
ters are each famished with an additional charact^, one particularly 
convenient for joining with other letters. 

46. The additional character for « is o > and lot zoy the same as 
for s, but made a little thicker. It is never used alone, except for the 
words w, as^ as will be explained hereafter. When joined to straight 

consonants, it is written thus ; \ 4p, f sty / s ch, o ih^ \j jw*, 

L tSy ^ ch Sy Q ks. 

47. When joined to curved letters, it is written in the direction of 
the curve ; thus, 6^ sm, q^ sn, /^ ms, v_P ns, V^ fs. 

48. When occurring between two consonants, it is struck in what- 
ever direction may be most convenient at the moment ; thus, J tsk, 

( ksty ^ ch STiy ^-Jl^^fsn. 

49. The additional character for r is /, struck upwards, and is used 
only in conjunction with one or more of the consonants in the Table, 
par. 35 ; (that is, it is never used alone, or in conjunction with the circle 
s or the circle z only, because in either of these cases it would be 
impossible to distinguish it from / ch struck downwards;) thus, 

[/ try /\ rty ^/\ srty ^_yf mrst. When s is joined to this 
upward r, at the end of a word, the circle is turned to the left ; thus, 
[/ trs. 

50. On the other hand, when / is the character for chy it is 
used alone, and with the circle *, as well as in conjunction with all 
the other consonants ; thus, / chy ^ ch Sy / sch ; and it is inva- 
riably struck downwards. The difference in the effect of / ch struck 
downwards, and / r struck upwards, in conjunction with other con- 
sonants, is best seen by comparing the following examples with those 
given in par. 49, from which they differ only in having ch for r ; thus, 

J t chy / ch ty /O s ch ty ^^ M ch s t. 

51. When the circle s is used with a letter in the third position, 
the commencement of the letter is determined by the rule in par. 39 ; 
thus, /^ s chy (and not rSy) / ch *, (and not jr,) (^ sly (and not &,) 

/ Isy (and not */,) ^ s shy (and not sh s,) qV jA^ (and not s sh.) 
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LONG VOWELS. METHOD OP PLACING THE VOWELS. Tofr. 52-55 

LONG VOWELS. 

52. The simple long sounds, or vowels, in the English language, 
are arranged naturally in the following order : 

1 2 3 4 6 6 
E A AH AU 00 

1 -I .1 1 -I J 

eA, «le, djlms, «11, (?pe, wooed. 

53. The first three vowels are represented by a dot, and the last 
three by a short stroke. These signs are here placed to an upright 
stroke, (the letter ^,) to indicate their respective positions; namely, 
against the beginning, middle, and end of a consonant. The sounds of 
the vowels are heard in the words placed under them. 



METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWELS. 

54. When covering a page with writing, we proceed from left to 
right, and from the upper to the lower line. If we wished, there- 
fore, to show that one sign preceded another, we should as naturally 
place the preceding sign either to the left of the other, or immedi- 
ately above it. This has determined the position of the vowel-dots 
and strokes with respect to the consonants. For the consonants which 
lie in the first, second, and third positions, (par. 37,) the law of left to 
right is applied; while for all consonants which lie in the fourth po- 
sition, that is, those which are struck horizontally, the law of above 
and below is used. 

55. We will exemplify this principle in reference to the letter 'p. To 
write the word 'pea^ the first vowel, ^, is placed after the articulation 
JO ; thus, \ pea. It will be perceived that the vowel is at the upper 
part of the J?. The same mark placed against the middle of jo, thus, N,. 
spells jD«y; and it stands for No. 3, against the lower part of jp; thus, 

N, jD«* Cpapa.) The Table on the following page shows the method 
of placing the single vowels to all the consonants. 
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Par. 56 




(56.) 


METHOD OF PLACING THE VOWELS. 




VOWELS FOLLOWING CONSONANTS. 


P 


e a ah au 00 


\ X \. -x X V 


T 


r 1- 1. r 1- 1. 


CH 


/- / / /^ A ^ 


K 


.— . — . • -r -1 


F 


^ v^ v_. C v^ v^ 


TH 


C (• C (■ (- L 


S 


J >))■)■ I 


SH 


J J. ^ ^ A ^ 


R 


^ -x >. N ~X ^ 


L 


c f^ r c (^ r 


M 


r-v ^r- —> j^ ^7- '-i 


N 


>-^ s^ ^-< r-^ -T^ --1 


VOWELS PKECBDINO CONSONANTS. 


T 


1 -1 J "I -1 J 


M 


'""^ ^^ ^"^ ''^"^ n^r^^X.^^ 
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SHORT VOWELS. PAR. 57-60 

57. The rale for writing the Towel-sigiis may be expressed briefly 
thus : — When a vowel is placed on the left hand side of a perpendicular 
or sloping consonant, it is read before the consonant, and when placed 
on the right hand side, it is read after the consonant. With respect 
to the horizontal letters, a vowel placed above, is read hefore the con- 
sonant, and when written under, is read after the consonant. 

58. The general rule for the order of the vowel-dots and strokes 
is ; — e and <{2« are to be placed at the commencement of the conso- 
nant, but on one side of it, and are therefore cs31ed.flrit-place vowels; 
a and (? are to be placed at the middle of the consonant, but on one 
side of it, and are hence called second-place vowels; ah and oo are to 
be placed at the termination of the consonant, but on one side of it, 
and are hence called third-place vowels. Care must be taken to keep 
the vowel-dot or stroke distinct from the consonant. K the vowel- 
sign were allowed to come into actual contact with the consonant-sigiii, 
it might be taken for a part of it, and thus occasion some confusion. 

59. In the opposite Table, it will be perceived that the stroke-vowels 
are placed at a right-angle with the consonants, but it is often found 
convenient to deviate a little from this rule; thus, | instead of 
L iwo. Care should be taken that the vowel-stroke is never written 
parallel to the consonant-sign, and it should properly never make less 
than half a right-angle with it. 



SHORT VOWELS. 

60. In par. 52, we considered the pure long vowels only, but there 
is another class which differ in being pronounced in a much shorter 
space of time. These we call short vowels, and as they pair very nearly 
with the six long vowels, they are represented by a dot or stroke in 
the same positions, but made obscure or fine, to indicate their obscure 
or fine character ; thus. 



1 


e 


a 

I 


Q 


ii 5o 

-1 1 


1 

31, 


^U, 


.1 
don. 


olive. 


1 -1 
«p, wood. 
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PAR. 61-66 COMPOUND \OWELS. ASPIRATE. 

COMPOUND VOWELS. 

61. The doable vowels | », (a union of the simple vowels, Nos. 3 
and 1,) ^1 oiy (4 and 1,) and ^| ou, (3 and 6,) are represented hf 
small angular marks, either in the first or third position. 

62. From the pure or simple vowels, e, a, ah, am, o, oo, a double 
series of compound ones is produced. They are expressed in print- 
ing by prefixing the letters y and to to the simple vowels ; as in year, 
Ta^, week, wc^q, &c. The y, (which may be considered as a modi- 
fication of the vowel e,) and w, (which may be considered as a similar 
modification of oo,) here coalesce with the vowel which follows them, and 
a single sign is therefore used to represent the coalescent and its vowel. 

63. The y compounds are represented by a small curve, thus ** for 
ye, ya, yah; and thus « for yau, yo, yoo: and the w compounds by 
the same sign, placed thus c for toe, toa, took ; and thus > for toau, too, 
1000. By altering the position of these signs, in the same manner as 
we did those of the simple vowels, we can adapt them to the required 
purposes. A method of remembering the proper curve for each of 
these triplets, is given in par. 18. 

64. From the diphthongs t, ou, two triphthongs are formed, by 
prefixing v> : they are represented by a small right angle ; thus, | toit 
J wou. 

65. These diphthongal and triphthongal signs must always be writ- 
ten in such a manner as to preserve the same direction with respect 
to a horizontal or vertical line, as they possess in the Table, par. 75. 
where the several series of compound vowels are displayed in connec- 
tion with the simple ones from which they are derived.® 



THE ASPIRATE, OR BREATHING, JT. 
66. The aspirate, which occurs in English only when preceding a 
vowel, is expressed by a small dot, prefixed to the vowel ; thus, "| heat, 
i — hawk, I height, vi^ when. 

65. The double consonants in the Table, par. 76, will be explained presently; 
they are exhibited here, in connexion with the simple letters, in order that the 
reader may have the whole before him at one view. An Asterisk (*) in the Table 
par. 75, shows that the sound is not used in £nglish. 
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VOCALIZATION OF IfORDS. PAE. 67-74 

VOCALIZATION OF WORDS. 

67. No vowel character has reference to the circle s, but only to the 
stroke-consonant to which the 8 is attached ; thus, in *[ the « is the 
first letter in the word ; the e precedes the consonant, and is therefore 
the second letter, and i is the third; hence the word is seat; and 
similarly, f sought, ^ seem, &c. In p stcufy the vowel follows 
the stroke-consonant, and consequently is to be read after it, s-t-a^ stay* 

68. This circle may be made double-sized for ss; thus, %j piece, 
X) pieces^ 'f^ mosSt f^ mosses. 

69. The stroke s ov z must be written whenever it is required to 
put a vowel to either of these consonants ; thus, ) seCy •) ace, 

J asky ^r^ mercy y fy* also, ^j chaos } ease, ^ huzza, 

^/* Ezra, /%) rosy, ^(t^ always, 

70. When a vowel occurs between two stroke -consonants, it is 
capable of being written either after the first^or before the second 
thus, ^\ or ^\ keep, * \ or \ cape, *\ or \ cap. To 
prevent the possibility of ambiguity here, (as, for instance, whether 
^N is k-eep, or kahp,) and to insure uniformity of practice among 
Phonographers, even where no ambiguity can arise, (as in the case of 
^> or \ cape,) it is necessary that some rules for the position of 
a vowel, occurring between two consonants, be determined upon. The 
following are found to secure the highest balance of advantages. 

71* First-place vowels are written after the first consonant; thus, 
\ peak, not \, peak. 

72. Second-place vowels are written after the first consonant, when 
they are long; as, ^\ gate; and before the second when they are short ; 
•8, •] get. The length of a second-place vowel will thus be deter- 
mined by its position, if it should not be indicated by its size. 

73. Third-place vowels are written to, or before, the second con- 
sonant ; thus, J cat, not | catP 

74. Occasionally greater clearness will result from the non-observance 
of the rules in par. 71, 73 ; thus, ^^_^^;___ conic — /'"^-^ cdmly. 

73. Pupils are very apt to foi^ these three rules ; teachers of Phonography will 
be assisted in remembering the numbers of the paragraphs, so as to quote them 
from memory when correcting lessons, by observing that they are numbered 
seventy me, seventy two, and seventy three, respectively, for thevseveral positions 
of the;fw^, the tecond, and the /Airrf-place vowdsi^^d by V^00^5 







Long. 


1. 


E 


1 


2. 


A 


•1 


8. 


AH 


J 


4. 


AU 


1 


5. 





^ 


6. 


00 


J 



ShoH. 



PAB. 76 

(75.) TABLE OF VOWELS, DIPHTHONGS, TRIPTHONGS, 
Vowels. 

eel 
ale 
ddms 
aU 
ope 
wooed 
Proper Diphthongs. — ^I | «sle. 01 | oil. 
Improper Diphthongs. 

Y SEIUSS. 

YE I y^ y^ 

YA 
YAH 
YAU 
YO 
YOO or u 



\ 


1 


til 


e 


i 


^11 


S 


J 


am. 


5 


^ 


olive 


il 


H 


«p 


58 


J 


wood 



1 


V^ 


H 


yea 


J 


ya^oo 


"1 




1 


yaum 


-1 


yoke 


J 


yo« 



W SEMES. 



WE 
WA 
WAH 
WAU 
WO 
WOO 





ice 




way 




qmhn. 
wall 




woke 




wooed 



ya 

yii 
y55 

wl 
we 
wa 
w5 
wfi. 
W(5o 



OU J o«>l. 



y^ 
yam 
yovL 
young 



1 



Triphthongs. — ^WI wine. 



wit 
wet 
wag 
was 
one 
wooA 
WOU J wow. 
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PAE. 75 


AND SINGLE j 


IND 


DOUBLE 


CONSONANTS. 




Single and Double Consonants. 


P 


\ 


Pr 


\ 


Pl 


\ 


Pii \ 


Pt \ 


B 


\ 


br 


\ 


bl 


\ 


bn \ 


bd ^ 


T 


1 


tr 


1 


tl 


r 


tn J 


tt 1 


D 


1 


dr 


1 


dl 


f 


dn J 


dd 1 


CH 


/ 


chr 


/ 


chl 


/ 


chn t/ 


cM / 


J 


/ 


jr 


/ 


jl 


/ 


jii / 


jd • 


K 


— 


kr 




kl 


^ 


kn — z, 


kt - 


G 


— 


gr 


•r- 


gl 


«_ 


gn -^ 


gd _ 


F 


V 


£r 


^\ 


£1 


^ 


fn V.5 


ft V. 


V 


^ 


vr 


^ 


vl 


^ 


vn \£> 


vd V 


TH 


( 


thr 


") 


thl 


C 


tbn C 


tht ( 


TH 


( 


thr 


") 


thl 


( 


tbn ( 


tKd ( 


S 


) 


S 





St 





sn ) 


St ) 


z 


) 


Z 


o 


zd 





zn ) 


^ ) 


SH 


J 


shr 


J 


sM 


cJ 


shn J 


sht J 


ZH 


J 


zhr 


J 


zhl 


* 


zhD c^ 


zbd ♦ 


R 


^ 


R 


/ 


rl 


y 


»n -^ 


rt^ 


rd> 


L 


r 


Ir 


r 


Ir 


c 


In r 


\\.r 


idr 


M 


/-^ 


mr 


tf-N 


ml 


cr^ 


nm """^ 


mt^ 


md^v 


N 


^ 


nr 


^ 


n] 


"z^ 


nn v^ 


nt^ 


nd^ 


NG 


**-• 


[mp 


^] 


.... 
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PAE. 76-81 NAMES OF THE VOWELS, ETC. WETTING BT SOUND. 

NAMES OF THE VOWELS, DIPHTHONGS, AND 
SINGLE CONSONANTS. 

76. It is necessary that phonographers should pronounce all the 
letters according to their sounds ^ and not according to their old names. 
This is a point of much importance, and attention to it wiU greatly 
facilitate the pupil's progress. The long vowels, diphthongs, and 
triphthongs, may be named by their respective sounds ; that is, e^ as 
in eel; a, as in a^e; ah, as in ma\ not a-aitch; au as awey not 
as a-you; (? as in oak; oo h& m do, not as double-o; i, as in. fie ; 
oit as in boy (that is, pronounce boy without the b) ; ou, as in. loud; 
10?, as in wine; v?ou, as in iffound, (the past tense of the verb to wind;) 
y^ as in year; &c. In pronouncing the short voweb, it is very con- 
venient to aflSx the letter t, and call them it, ef, at, ot, utf 8dt : they 
are known by these names in phonetic printing offices ; or, they may 
be called, short £, short a, short q, &c. 

77. T and w, as letters, are called yea, way ; and h is named hi^. 

78. The names of the single consonants (expressed by means of 
the Phonotypic alphabet, par. 5, page 14,) are given in^the " Table of 
Single Consonants," par. 35. 

79. It is recommended that the name of m be changed from em to 
am, that it may be more readily distinguished from n, when spoken 
of as a letter. 

80. The two forms of s are distinguished as the " stroke s" and 
the "circle s; " and the two forms of r as the "upward r," and the 
" downward r." 



ON WRITING BY SOUND. 
81. As the English alphabet contains but little more than half as 
many useful letters as there are sounds in the language, and the 
established orthography is so completely at variance with the ortho- 
epy, that the spelling is in no case a guide to the pronunciation, it is 
mpossible to give any particular directions for writing according to 
the sound of words. The pupil must observe what is the pronuncia- 
tion of well educated persons, or consult a Pronouncing Dictionary, 
and, for any given word, write the phonographs which represent the 
particular sounds of which it is composed. No notice should be taken 
88 



EXERCISE IN FULL PHONOGRAPHY. PAR. 82, 83 

of the change of sound which any word may undergo when connected in 
a sentence^ or even when prononnced as a single wordy compared with 
its pronunciation when divided into its component syllables.**^ The 
deliberate, syllabic pronunciation, must be considered its proper sound. 



(82.) EXERCISE. 
Written in Full Phonography. Seepage 65. 

SELECT SENTENCES. 

1. Be fit to lire, that you may be fit to die. 

2. He that cannot be silent, knows not how to speak. 
8. Love yonr enemies ; do good to them that hate you. 
4. There is a time to act, as well as a time to think. 

6. If you would be wise, be willing to be taught. 

6. The path of virtue is the path of peace. 

7. Good words cost nothing, but are worth much. 

8. The more we hate our evil thoughts, the less they are oun. 

9. Wealth is a servant to the wise, but a tyrant to fools. 

10. If you would have your business done, attend to it yourself. 

11. To be of use, is the object of our existence. 

12. There is no music like the voice of those we love. 

18. Where words are scarce, they are seldom spent in vain. 
14. Forgive and forget. Do as you would be done by. 



83. The style of writing thus exemplified, although much briefer 
than long hand, is found too lengthy for general use. We proceed, 
therefore, to show how it may be reduced to a very concise and prac- 
tical system of short hand, by the application of two general principles 
of abbreviation, which are ; first, to represent certain groups of two, 
three, four, or five consonants, by hooked or by half-sized letters ; and 
secondly, to contract some very common words into one or more of 
their characteristic elements. 

81. In English phonography, no distinction is made between the vowels in 
mate and marey because the modification of the power of «, by a following r, is 
invariable in the English language ; this modified a, being never found except in 
the combination «r, and the combination «r being never pronounced without this 
modification. In a phonetic representation of Scotch, lYench, German, Italian, 
Stc., in which this deep • occurs independently of r, a distinct sign is provided 
for it, namely, two dots parallel to the consonant, in the second vowel position. 
This sign may also be employed in English phonography, if the writer chooses. 
See Extension qf Fhonographyy Table of Complete Phono. Alphabet, vowel No. 8. 
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PAR. 84-89 GROUPED CONSONANTS. 

ON GROUPED CONSONANTS. 

THE INITIAL B AND L HOOKS. 

84. The simple articulations, such as j9, 6, ty d^ &c., are, in a yery 
large number of words, united with the two letters r and I, into a kind 
of consonantal diphthong, as in the words |?ray, ^/ough, 3ring, /ry, &c. 

86. The natural way of expressing these combinations in writing, 
would undoubtedly be, to effect some marked and uniform modification 
of the simple letters, which should yet leave their characteristic forms 
imtouched. This has been accomplished in the Phonographic system ; 
thus, \ pt when joined to r, becomes \ pr,\ty with r, becomes | tr, 
I d, with r, is I dr; and so on with the rest. In like manner, when 
combined with /, the hook added to the simple letter is put on its 
other side, and \ p^ with /, becomes ^ pi; \ b, with /, becomes 
\ bl; I ty with /, becomes f tl; \ dy with /, becomes \ dl, &c. 

86. The curves '^ fr, from V. /> ^^d ^ thr, from ( th, are 
produced thus : — if ^ ^ be cut out in paper, and then turned 
over, they become \ j just as \ | under the same circum- 
stances become \ | It may also be noticed that *^~N ; are not 
required for try sr, as these combinations are not consonantal diph- 
thongs : they never occur in a syllable but with a vowel between, and 
are provided for by the additional signs for r and * ; thus, """^y^ rr, '^^ sr, 

87. In the hooked letter \ pry the hook must not be considered 
as r, and the stem as j9, but the toAole form \ must be taken to 
represent the consonantal diphthong pr, considered as one indivisible 
whole. The same remark applies to ply and to all the other letters 
with initial hooks. As ^ is a horizontal letter, the r hook is written 
under, and the / hook above the stroke ; that is, ir and kl are like pr 
and pi placed horizontally. 

88. In par. 16, the reader wiU find a general law which governs all 
these r and / hooks, coupled with an association which will help to 
recall it to the memory. The form \ was selected for jw, and \ 
for ply and not the contrary, because the combinations pry ir, &c., occur 
more frequently than ply tl, &c., and \ is the best sign for the writer, 
both when occurring singly, and when joined to other letters. 

89. The letters of the pr and pi series are vocalized like the single 
consonants; thus, T tree,\^Jame, \ apply, r^^^^i^ 
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GROUPED CONSONAITTS. FAR. 90-94 



THE SPE SESnS OE CONSONANTS. 



90. When s is joined to a straiglit letter, it should, as before stated, 
(par. 46,) be written on the I hook side; thus, [ st, \ sp^ &c. 
"When it is written on the r hook side, it is supposed to be joined 
to the double consonants pr, try &c. ; thtis, \ spr, ^ «<r, ^ schr, 

a — skr, *\ sbr, &c., which may be considered as the contracted 
forms of \ spr, ^ str, / schr, &c. 

91. These treble consonants are vocalized like the double consonants 
from which they are formed ; thus, ^ *pray, ^^\ scrape^ ^J^^-^ ««- 
preme, lliey may be used only at the beginning of a word, or in the 
case explained to the more advanced pupil, in par. 127. In other 
cases, s-pvy s-ir, &c., must be written ; thus, mtuter should be writ- 
ten ^^ , not ^ , which would be must. 

92. S is joined to a consonant of the j?^ series thus, ^ supple, 

THE EINAL N HOOK. 

93. The letter n may be expressed by the addition of a final hook 
on the r hook side of a straight letter, and following in the direction 
of all the curves; as, J" tone, ^—=> keen, <r~^ ndney ^<s> feign. See 
column 5 in the Table of Consonants, par. 75, where the final n hook is 
attached to all the letters. It follows the upward r, thus : ]y turn. 
The same abbreviating principle is applicable to the pr, pi, and spr 
series of letters ; as, J* trainy &__, clean, ^ floion, ^ sprmn. 
A vowel after a letter with the « hook, is to be read before the » 
added by that hook ; thus, \ pen : hence, if it is required to write a 
vowel after the », the stroke n must be used; thus, \^ penny. 

THE NS 8EBIES OF CONSONANTS. 

94. By turning the final « hook into a circle, it expresses ns; thus, 
j* tense, J-; stones, |/** turns; \ pns, J tns, &c., being contracted 
to \ pns, J tns, &c., as explained with respect to spr, in par. 90- 
(When the * or ^ circle is joined to a straight letter without the final n 
hook, it is written on the / hook side; thus, \o ps, I, ^; see par. 
46.) After curved letters, ns is written by adding a circle to the hook 
thus, ^ vineSt r^ means. Cc^r\ci\o 
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FAR. 95-101 GROUPED CONSONANTS. 

THE FINAL -TION OE SHUN HOOK. 

95. "Wten the frequent termination -tion (shun) follows a letter 
ending in a straight line, it is expressed by a final hook on the I hook 
side ; thus, \ |wA», I Uhn^ c chshtiy - — = kshriy / (struck up- 
wards) rshn ; as in ^ statuM^ p-s- caution^ *— => auctionSy &c.''^ 

96. -Tion or shun, following a curved letter, is written by adding 
the hook n to the letter sh ; as, j^ nation^ ^^ mission. The advanced 
Phonographer may use a large hook ; thus, \^ nation. 

97. These hooks may be thickened for sion (zhun); as, \^ derision ^ 
>a vision. 

THE HALE-SIZED LETTEBS, DENOTING AN ADDED T OK D. 

98. By halving any of the preceding consonants, whether single, 
double, or treble, ^ or rf is added, according as the consonant is thin or 
thick; thus,\ pique, \^piqu^^* I ^^^» L talked; \ . 6ea. 

\j^ legged; /^ rub, /^ rubbed. See the last column in the 
Table, par. 75, where all the formations from the single consonants 
are drawn out at length. In some cases the halving of a thick letter 
may add t, and of a thin letter may add d, and particular rules to dis- 
cover when t and when rf is to be read, will be given in a more ad- 
vanced stage of the pupil's progress; par. 155-159. The same 
principle is applied to the jor, ply spr, pn, pnSy and jwA» series of con- 
sonants ; thus, ^^, prty \ pity <\ sprty \ pnty \ pntSy \i pshwty &c. 

99. The only consonants that do not add ^ or rf by the halving 
principle, are ngy and the two irregular double consonants, the heavy 
/r, and mp. 

100. A vowel before a half -sized consonant is to be read before both 
letters; as, eixst, A aimed. 

101. A vowel after a half -sized consonant is to be read next to the 
primary letter, and before the added t or d; as, /-^ matey ^ plate, 
«C bredy V dread. If an « or shun hook is attached to a half -sized con- 
sonant, the vowel is read before the n or shun ; that is, before the nl or 
shnt added by the hook and the halving ; thus, ^ J5««»^i ^ patient, 

95. The « and shun hooks are "final" with respect to letters only, and not with 
respect to words, as they may be used in the middle of a wordj^hen convenient. 
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NAMES OF THE GROXTPED CONSONANTS. PAE. 102-105 

102. The learner will do well not to use all the double and treble 
consonants, and the abbreviating principles here introduced, at first. 
He should confine himself for some time to the ;)r, ply and tpr 
series of letters, then take the pit pnSt and pshn series ; next the 
half-sized letters, and when he begins to use these, he should be 
content, for a short time, with the simple consonants ; then take the 
half of pr and jply and after a few days' more practice, adopt the half 
of pn and pshn. He must also recollect that great ease in writing, 
and, consequently, brevity in point of time, is not secured by using 
hooked and grouped, especially half -sized letters, on all possible occa- 
sions, but he must learn in time to make a judicious selection, and 
employ those which are made most readily in any given case, and not 
adopt those forms of words that merely take up the least room. 



NAMES OF THE GROUPED CONSONANTS. 

103. The double and treble consonants of the pr^ pi, spr, pn, pns, 
prt, pit, tprt, put, and puts series, should be pronounced with mono- 
syllabic names ; the consonants being articulated by the insertion of 
the obscure vowel heard in pursuit, before the r, I, or » that occurs 
in them. (The letters of the pshn series may be called j5-*Aw«, &c.) 

104. The half-length consonants, derived from the single consonants, 
may be named after their primary letters ; thus, 

pt, bd, tt, dd, cht, jd, ct, gd, ft, vd, tht, thd, 
pit, bid, tit, did, get, jed, cet, ged, eft, vid, • itt, did, 

st, zd, sht, zhd, rt, rd. It, Id, mt, md, nt, nd. 
est, zid, i/t, 5id, art, ard, elt, eld, cunt, amd, ent, end. 

The half-length consonants of the pr, pi, &c., series, should also be 
pronounced monosyUabically, as directed in par. 103, adding the sound 
of t OT d to the name of the full-length letter ; thus, «s purt. The 
large circle (par. 68, 128,) is named sis; and when on the ns si^ of 
a straight letter, (par. 129,) is named ensez, 

105. This monosyllabic denomination of the several clusters of con- 
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PAR. 106 STTLES 01* PHOKETIC SHORT HAND. 

sonants that are expressed by the various phonographs, is exceedingly 
convenient for purposes of conversation, as for instance, in a phono, 
graphic class. It has been found that learners are apt to call the 
double consonant jd/ "pe, d," instead of giving it a single name, like 
the last syllable in " tenaple" This is a bad habit, against which they 
should be cautioned by the teacher, as there is a difference between the 
graphs, or written forms, for jb, /, pronounced as two letters, and pi pro- 
nounced at once. Thus, in directing a pupil to write piUoWy a teacher 
would say "make jd, /, \/^ and place short e after the jb, and o after 
the /; ** and for play, he would say, " make jb/, \ and put j after it." 



STYLES OF PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 

106. The second principle of abbreviation mentioned in par. 83, 
was to " contract some very common words into one or more of their 
characteristic elements." This principle may be carried out to an in- 
definite extent, so that it has been found convenient to divide Phonetic 
Short Hand into three distinct Styles or stages, principally distin- 
guished by the number of words which are thus abbreviated. In the 
First style, which is intended for learners, only 12 words are thus abbre- 
viated, among which we do not reckon those that are formed by simple 
vowel signs ; as, ^ J, ye, &c. (The word oh ! or oio€y is written 
thus, I ; awe thus, ; who thus, / ; ^t is • on the line ; and (ih! vi mX 
see par. 186.) In the Second style, the number of abbreviated words is 
raised to 100, and in the Third style, a still higher number is employed. 
Words thus abbreviated are called Grammalogues or letter-words^ and 
the letters which form the abbreviations. Logograms or word-Utters- 
See par. 27, 28. 

CoitaEcnoNs. 

The reader is requested to make the following correction in the address of Mr. 
Bbsd, in sheet 4, which happened to be printed off before the present sheet, and 
before Mr. Eeed had removed from Manchester to London, to conduct the 
Phonographic Institution, in coigunction with Mr. Faxo Pitxan, as Teachers of 
Phonography and Verbatim Reporting :— 

Par. 199, line 8, Mr. T. A. Eeed, PhonograpUc JtutiiutUm, 111, Strand, London. 

Also, page 16, last word, for A, read The. n r^r^ni\o 
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PAE. 107-109 

THE FIRST STYLE OP PHONETIC SHORT 
HAND. 



style, twelve 


grammalogues are used ; n 


the* 




^ is* 


and 




o as 


\ of 




V ^^ 


\ to 




/ which 


< that 




) their 


V_ for 




J shall 



The logograms for the^ cf, is, marked (*), are written ahove the line. 

108. The prefix con or com, the most frequent in the langoage, is 
written by a light dot at thecommencementof a word; as, ^^ condemn, 

^ comply. For accom write a heavy dot; as, X accomplished. 
The participial termination in^ is expressed by a finaTlight dot ; thns, 
Y trying}^ The plural ings is expressed by a heavy dot; thns, 
^r^ meanings; or by >^ as, r~^ — y^^-p meanings. 

109. An Exerdse, containing all the above grammalogoes, is given 
at page 66, which the pupil should now read; and he is recommended 
to confine his practice to this easy style of writing for about a month, 
before entering upon the use of the Second or more abbreviated style, 
explained in par. Ill, &c. The following method of practice is 
recommended : — ^Take a number of the Phonographic Star, and copy 
out an article in long hand ; transcribe this article in phonetic short 
hand, without looking at the Star ; then compare the short hand exer- 
cise with the original ; correct it, if necessary ; and re-write. 

108. In some cases, particularly after i, th, I (downwards), m, and the circle «, 
it is more conyenient to join the consonant ng, than to take off the pen and make 
a dot. 
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PAR. 110 EX££CIS£ IN THE PIBST STYLE. 

(110.) EXERCISE. 
(Written in the Brtt Style of Phonetic Short HaauL Suptiff^MJ 



THE PEN AND THE PRESS. 

Young Genius walked out by the mountains and streams. 
Entranced by the power of his own pleasant dreams. 
Till the silent, and wayward, and wandering thing 
Found a plume that had fallen from a passing bird's wing. 
Exulting and proud, like a boy at his play. 
He bore the new prize to his dwelling away. 
He gazed for a while at its beauties, and then 
He cut it, and shaped it, and called it a Pen. 

But its magical use he discovered not yet. 

Till he dipped its bright lips in a fountain of jet; 

And ! what a glorious thing it became. 

For it spoke to the world in a language of flame ; 

"While its master wrote on, like a being inspired. 

Till the hearts of the millions were melted and fired. 

It came as a boon, and a blessing to men. 

The peaceful, the pure, the victorious pen. 

Young Grenius went forth on his rambles once more. 

The vast sunless caverns of earth to explore; 

He searched the rude rock, and with rapture he found 

A substance unknown, which he brought from the ground. 

He fused it with fire, and rejoiced in the change. 

As he melted the ore into characters strange. 

Till his thoughts, and his efforts, were crowned with success. 

For an engine uprose, and he called it A Psess. 

The Pen and the Press, (blest alliance !) combined 

To soften the heart, and enlighten the mind; 

For that to the treasures of knowle^ gave birth. 

And this sent them forth to the ends of the earth. 

Their battles for truth were triumphant indeed. 

And the rod of the tyrant was snapped like a reed. 

They were made to exalt us, to teach us, to bless ; 

Those invaluable brothers— the Pen and the Press. 

J. C. Pkincb. 
The sure way of acquiring any virtue is, by shunning its opposite vice. 
If we have no love of evil in ourselves, we shall find no pleasure in noting and 
speaking of it in others. 
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PAB. Ill 



THE SECOND STYLE OF PHONETIC SHORT 
HAND. 



111. In the Seeond style of Phonetie tbort hsndj 100 of the most 
frequently recurring words in the language, are represented, each by 
one of its (single, donhle, or treble,) component letters. This style is 
suited for the general purposes for which the common long hand is 
used. The number of grammalogues is limited to 100, because an 
(Hrdinary memory cannot be expected to acquire and retain a higher 
number with ease, and because this list includes all the most common 
words in the language, together with a few that are not of frequent 
occurrence, but which would be troublesome to the writer if expressed 
by the whole of their letters. The student need not commit the whole 
of these grammalogues to memory inmiediately ; only the most useful 
should be adopted at first, and the rest brought into practice as they 
are required. The following twelve words, in addition to those ab*eady 
learned, will be found sufficient for the pupil's practice during the 
next month. They are an'anged (as are those of the first style,) ac- 
cording to the frequency of their ocurrence. 





in* 


*^ from 
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it 


-^ are 
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with* 


^ all* 
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be 


^ or* 
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but 


^ will 


v-^ 


not* 


/ on* 
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PAR. 112 










(112.) ] 


LIST OF GRAMMALOGUES 


J 




USED IN THE SECOND STYLE OF PHONOGRAPHT. 
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ORAMMALOGUES. "Par. 113-6 

GENERAL RULES FOR WRITING. 

GRAMMALOGUES. 

113. In the preceding list of grammalogaes, a word is occasionally 
printed with a hyphen, thus : give-n ; or, with a double letter, thus : t«- 
portan^ ; to intimate that the corresponding logograms represent both 
^217^ and given, important and importance. The similarity of sound in 
each case, led to the employment of the same sign for each pair ; while 
the difference of meaning is such that the context will leave no room 
for doubt or ambiguity. 

114. The following words are either simple or compound vowels, 
(see par. 106,) and are therefore not inserted in the opposite List of 
Grammalogues • , a, ,\ ah! ' aice, I Oy oh! and otoe, ^ I»^ ge, 
w geay A you, we, « way, weigh, (.< away,) * woe, > woo. Second- 
place vowels, as 0, yea, &c., are brought down to the line, (when 
the position is not ab*eady occupied by a third-place vowel, represent- 
ing a word,) in order that they may not be mistaken for first-place 
vowels, which are written above ; thus, yea is written on the line, 
because yah does not occur, but way is written in the second position, 
because the third position is occupied by the logogram for where. 

115. The stroke vowels au, o, oo, are used as logograms in each of 
these directions, \ | ^ both above and on the line, heavy and light ; thus, 
all, to, awe, owe, or, who, of, but, on, should, 

\ ■ . ^ \ ^ 

V • / \ / 

(the light perpendicular strokes | are employed in the Third style,) 
consequently, the double consonants pt, bd, tt, dd, cht, jd, when con- 
stituting all the consonants in a word, must be written at length ; thus, 

^ pat, ^ bad, taught, I did, [^* cheat, f edged, and not as 

N» V ^ r /* i^ otherwise, when unvocalized, as in reporting, these 
words would be confused with the vowel-logograms. In reporting, on 
is written downwards, and should upwards. 

116. The horizontfd and half-sized logograms are written above the 
line for words containing first-place vowels ; as, me, God ; und ov 
the line for words containing either second or third-place vowels ; as, 
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Far, 117-9 grammalogues. 

•^^ may^ ^ good. When a grammalogue consists of two or more syl- 
lables, its place is determined by the vowel in the accented syllable.*** 

117. Phonographers who wish to become reporters, should, from 
the commencement, cherish reporting habits. In following a rapid 
speaker, it is impossible to insert many yowels. I^ then, we can in 
some cases, by a difference in tbe position of the consonant outline, 
indicate the vowel that is to be read in the word, it will greatly fecili- 
tate the reading of the report. 

118. One of the most important aids in this respect, will be found 
in extending the principle laid down in par. 116 to the outlines of all 
words that do not fill the whole of the space occupied by the writing ; 
thus, ^ *ly, ' meetj ^ pridey Q_i_ sake^ ^ met, «sa proud. These 
words, thus written, would be understood, if tbe vowels were omitted. 

119. There are three instances in which this rule cannot be applied. 
Any should be written above the line, although its accented vowel is 
No. 2, in order that when the vowels are omitted, it may not be mis- 
taken for nOy a word of opposite meaning, and represented by n on 
the line. Men ^^^ and man, ^-^ may be also thus distinguished. Him 
should be written on the line ; thus, >"~^ him, rather than above the 
line, lest when unvocalized it should be mistaken for me. 



116. Cannot^ objection, remark, and without, are the only exceptions to this 
rule. Cannot is placed above the line, to keep it distinct from can; for, though 
the logograms for these words are of different lengths, this distinction ia not al- 
ways sufficient in swift writing. Objection ia placed above the Une, that it may 
agree with object, which is represented by kt in the same position; the latter 
logogram being allowed to stand for dbject (noun), and object (verb). Remark 
cannot be placed upon the line, because of more; there is, too, a convenience 
in having it above the hne, where it may be completed by means of the upward 
r and a k. Without cannot go upon the line, because the place is occupied with a 
more useful word, that. 

It is easy to distinguish ^100 places with regard to horizontal and half-sized let- 
ters, but three positions — ^two above the line, and one on the line — ^would not be 
distinguishable, particularly when no lines are ruled. It is on this account that 
words containing second-place vowels are written upon the line, instead of being 
placed a little above, that is, half-way between the line and the position of a first- 
place vowel. The reason for classing them thus, 1,-2, 3, and not 1, 2,-3, is 
this : there are more words containing first-place vowels than there are containing 
either second or third-place vowels. 
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THE STROKE S AND THE CIRCLE 8. Tar. 120-9 

120. The grammalogues m, «*, may be aspirated thus, hisy .<, has; 
but the aspirate dot may generally be omitted without ambiguity. 

121. /S may be added to a grammalogue to mark the plural number 
of a substantive, or the third person singular of a verb in the present 
tense ; as, « good^ ^ goods, — come, o comes. 



THE STROKE 5, AND THE CIRCLE S. 

122. The stroke s or z should be used when a word begins with one 
of these letters, followed by two voweb ; as (^ science, J^ Zion. 

123. A word that contains no other consonant than * *, must be 
written with the stroke and the circle, or the circle and the stroke, as 
it may be convenient. It is well to keep the form j for ss, and ) 
for sz. The former may then be vocalized into cease, satice, Stoiss, &c., 
and the latter into seize, size, &c. 

124. "When the circle z is written by itself for the grammalogues 
is, as, it should be struck round in the way that the hands of a clock 
move with reference to the spectator. If the pupU will make half a 
dozen circles in this way, and then the same number in the reverse 
manner, as the letter o is written, he will find the former to be the 
more expeditious method. 

125. "When s comes in contact with a hooked character, the circle 
must be turned so as to accommodate itself to the formation of the 
hook; thus, "^"^^express,^^ master, }i__Ddisclose,\^ ^described. 

126. It is not always convenient to use a letter of the pr and pi 
series after s in the middle of a word; thus, ^^\^ sensible is better 
written with the consonants s, «, s, b, I, than with s, n, s, bl. 

127. A letter of the spr series may foUow a straight letter in the 
same direction; thu8,%^ prosper, e|^ destroyed; because psp, dM, 
&c., would be written ^^ psp, L dst. See par. 90, 91. 

128. The double circle** (par. 68), cannot be advantageously used at 
the BEGINNING of a word; thus, V^ is better than ^^system. The 
titles /f-b Miss, '^^ Misses, and '^ Mrs., should be written thus, 
for the sake of distinction. 

129. The circle employed for the ns series of consonants, may be in- 
creased to twice its usual size for nsez ; thus, J* if^^ft J(^ eapenses. 



Par, 130-7 the steokb s and the circle s. 

130. The large circle ss^ cannot be added to a hook, nor to a half- 
sized consonant. In the former case, it could not be distingoished 
from 9i and in the latter, it would take up nearly the whole of the 
letter. 

131. The double circle ss should be always read as one of the syl- 
lables sesy sezy or zez. Its chief use is in writing the plural or pos- 
sessive case of a noun, or the third person singular of a verb in the 
present tense, as, x5 piecesy //>0 revises, 

132. The syUables *w, sizy ziSy zizy may be written by placing a dot 
within the double circle ss; thus, "y exist; the other simple vowels 
are of very rare occurrence between s-s. A diphthong may occasion- 
naUy be inserted in a large circle ; as, '^^ preciselyy^')^ persttasive ; 
but no distinction can then be made between wey way wahy &c. 

133. A hook made by continuing the s circle, to the other side 
of the consonant, adds 4iony -sion; as, N^ jposition, J[j decision, 

\> persuasion. In this case, the hook shun may be vocalized for 
a first or second-place vowel only, by ^Titing the vowel-sign before 
the hook for a first-place vowel, and after it for a second-place vowel, 
as in the above examples. This hook may also follow a consonant of 
the pns series ; as, j) transition, \^ compensation, 

134. The circle * or ^r may be added to this back hook, which must 
then be made very conspicuous ; as, \^. possessions, ^ physicians, 

135. When the circle s is placed after a half-sized consonant, it 
must be read after the t oi d added to the primary consonant by halv- 
ing, because the s is added to the consonant after it has been already 
halved ; thus, \,- is not pasty but pats, namely, pat and the circle s. 
When, therefore, the circle * is added to a half-sized letter, the t or d 
always comes before the s. Particular attention is requested to this rule. 

136. As a vowel can only be placed against the consonant which pre- 
cedes or follows the circle Sy and not against the circle s itself; and as a 
vowel written after a half-sized consonant, is read before the added t or 
</ ; it is evident that when the circle s is used after a half-sized consonant, 
no vowel can be inserted between the t or d and the s; thus, %^ 
would be prackitSy and practice must be written in this manner,^-n* 

137. Words that end in « or zez, may be written with a light circle, 
as though they ended with s or sez, because it is sometioies troublesome 
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THE LOOPS ST AND STR. Var. 138-145 

to attach a heavy circle : thus, in ordinary writing, b may be considered 
a legitimate form for tecLSCy though |> is the proper way of writing it. 
Sometimes the thickening of the circle is necessary to prevent ambi- 
guity ; as in the sentences, "" ^"^ ) \ Give me three pencey and, 
~~ ^"^ ) ^ Give me three pens: or the stroke z may be written 
when there is any danger of such confusion ; as, •^ seal, Jr zeal. 



THE LOOPS ST AND STR. 

188. The double consonants st and z^have each two forms; — ^the half 
of the strokes «, Zy and a loop ; see par. 75. When the loop is joined 
to a straight line, it should extend to about half of its length ; and 
when joined to a curve, it should occupy about one-third of the stroke. 

139. The strokes st and ^r^^are employed when it is necessary to in- 
sert a vowel before « or ;;, as in 'Vk wisdom, Y) fniotoest. 

140. The loops may only be used when the vowels can be placed to 
some stroke-consonant in the word ; as, •() steely •[ statey ^ lost, 

\^ tastey ^j^ must \i^^ distincty &c. 

141. A larger loop or oval, represents str ; thus, \^ faster y 
'io huckster, 

142. These loops may be added to the spr and ns series of conso- 
nants ; thus, J- stoker, -^ canst, -r=i againsty \^ punster. 

143. S may be added to the st and str loops by continuing the 
stroke to the other side, and forming a circle; thus, ^ f easts, 

*-^ crustSy ^ punsters, 

144. The rules for vocalizing words containing the circle s and the 
stroke *, (par. 67, 69) apply also to the loops sty stry and the strokes 
sty zd. 

145. In the " Table exhibiting the Formation of Grouped Conso- 
nants," page 72, is shown under what circumstances the circles *, sSy 
md the loops sty stry may be used. Combinations not found therein, 
are either inconvenient, or not so generally useful as to warrant their 
adoption ; such as the use of the loop'^^r at the commencement of a 
letter ; because from 27N stream^ streamed could not be formed by 
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Par. 146-154 letters leaning to the right, etc. 

LETTERS LEANING TO THE RIGHT. 

146. Sht (like its parent, sh,) may be struck either upwards or 
downwards in combination with stroke-consonants ; as, N^ brushedy 
~~^ cashed; otherwise it is only struck downwards ; as, tj* sheets. 

147. Shi is used only in conjunction with stroke-consonants, and 
is then always struck upwards ; thus, \^ essential. 

148. Shr and zhr are always struck downwards ; as, ^ wisher, 
"^ measure. 

149. As sh, and /, in connexion with stroke-consonants, may be 
written either up or down, the « hook may be attached to the end, 
when struck either way; but shn^ and In, when they stand alone, 
piust be struck thus ^ {^ in accordance with the rule for writing 
their primitives. See par. 39. The same rule holds with respect to 

0/ zhuy but this combination, unconnected with any other consonant, 
does not occur in any English word. 

160. Lt when in coiy unction with stroke-consonants, may be writ- 
ten either upwards or downwards ; as, Kj^felt, or ^ felt; but other- 
wise upwards only ; as, f^ light. 

151. Ld and the heavy Ir are always written downwards; as, 
r* lead, k, failed, Y^ sailor. 

152. The light /r is always struck upwards ; as, learn, cream- 
ed, (the past tense of the verb to learn,) C^ learned, (a^'ective, as 
" a learned man,") (^ learner, __i^ colour, JlT coloured. 

153. These rules for writing the letters / and sh, with their derived 
double consonants, are the result of very extensive practice, and are 
found the most advantageous in rapid writing. Particular attention 
is solicited to them, as much confusion wiU arise from striking these 
letters upwards instead of downwards, and vice versd. 



THE UNHOOKED VR. 
154. The hook of vr may be omitted, because the plain stroke ^ 
is not required for any other purpose. The hooked vr is used as a logo- 
gram for very, and the plain stroke for every. The half of this unhooked 
vr does not add d, as the sign is previously appropriated to rd; but the 
hooked vr, may, of course, be written half -sized; ^,X:.s>^%»covered. 
64 '^"^ ^ ^ 



THE HALVING PRINCIPLE. VOWELS, Tar. 155-164 

THE HALVING PRINCIPLE. 
155. By shortening a consonant to half its usual length, (see par. 
98,) t Gt d\& added. The following rules wiU direct the phono^- 
pher when this ahbreviating principle expresses t, and when d. 

136. T\& added to the light single consonants, and d to heavy ones ; 
as, /\ roup^ /^ r cupped; KT^ myy ^ might; *"~^ nihy i^-^ nibbed; 
I . drag^ \^ dragged, R, /, m, «, are shortened for the addition of 
ty and the stroke is then thickened to represent rd^ Id, mdy nd. 

157. i) is added to both light and heavy letters, to form the past 
tense of a verb ; as, •^ prayedy ^ peopledy v~^ mitredy ^-^ hindered. 

158. The syllable ed is added when a verb ends in ^ or ^; as, 
^1 knit, *^- knitted; ^| guide, vT- guided. 

159. T\a added to a letter ending with a final hook ; as, "^ paint, 
J- ienty >^ patient. To express d in this case, the hook must be 

thickened ; as, V pained, .«)• attained, i* cautioned. 

160. Por the sake of brevity, the advanced phonographer may add 
either t or d, in any case; thus, he may write "] for could, c_ for 
clad, K- for sacred, ■- for get, &c. The lear ner s hould write these 
words thus, J could, J clad, *^ sacred, •J get. 

161. A full-sized and a half-sized consonant must not be joined, 
except they form an angle at the point of union ; for instance, k and 
kt,fwid. kt, tr and td, d and td, are not allowable combinations ; they 
should be written ^ | kicked, ^^ effect, \ . treated, |* dated. 

VOWELS. 

162. When it is required to express a vowel between the two letters 
of one of the pr and pi series of consonants, it may be done thus : — 
for the long vowels 1, 2, 3, write a small circle, placing it before the 
consonant ; thus, ^ro cheerless, ^±/^ careless: the short vowel is ex- 
pressed under the same circumstances by a small circle placed after 
the consonant ; as, *\>» preferred, OU/ Nelson. 

163. The vowels, Nos. 4, 5, 6, may be struck through the double 
consonant j thus, ^^ dormottse, c\^ course, \+ full, «=.«- quail. 

164. The same rule applies to the letters of the spr series; as, 
fy^ scarlet, l<r-:> scorn. r^^^^i^ 
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fP^r. 165-171 TOWELS. 

165. In unaccented syllables ending in r or /, (especially when the 
addition of the r or / is expressed by a hooked consonant,) it will 
be seldom or never necessary to mark the insertion of the vowel; 
thus, we may write N^ permit^ \ sittery v. vocd. In accented 
syllables the vowel should generally be inserted ; thus, K deferred , 
(but t differed without the vowel ;) ^.^S^ insertion^ i developed. 

166. To represent the vocal liquids V, 'w, *«, as heard in the last 
syllables of dble^ rhythm, open, (which are printed 4^7, rifm, op'», in 
Phonotypy,) a comma is to be written before the signs for /, m, «, in 
the second vowel position, (subject to the rule in par. 163 ;) thus, 
_^ muscle, Si cible, /(^ rythm, )^ open. It will, of course, be 
unnecessary to insert this comma in ordinary Short Hand. 

1 67. When an initial hook or circle interferes with a first-place vowel, 
or a final hook or circle with a third-place vowel, it may be written 
at the commencement or end of the consonant ; as, '^* quality, 
V<^ figuration, ^<c-0" figures. 

168. When it is necessary to write ttoo vowels either before or after 
a single consonantal sign, that vowel should be written nearest to the 
consonant which is sounded nearest to it ; as, /], iota, |* idea. 

169. In case it should be requisite to express one of the short vowels 
1, e, a, before another vowel or diphthong of the same position, (com- 
binations of rare occurrence,) the phonographer may not write ( | \ 
&c., as these would be heat, hit, heiaht, but he must use a comma for 
the first short vowel ; as, | | | In unaccented syllables the y 
vowels may be used; as, o^— Antioch, /^ radii. See par.. 171. 

170. The dissyllabic diphthong in snoun/ (a union of Nos. 5 and 1,) 
is represented thus ; ^ snowy, ^ SUnc}"^ Ay and aye, sometimes 
pronounced like a broad i, and sometimes like a, in both their mean- 
ings of **yes," and "altoays," are distinguished according to their 
pronunciation ; thus, the broad i ; • (second position) a. 

171. The triphthongs yi, yoi, yoey, yoto, may be written by joining 

170. These signs are taken from Mr. Ellis's "Extension of Phonography," in 
which several other vowel comhinations, as well as those consonants which occur 
exclusively in foreign languages, are famished with phonographs. It may be use- 
ful to know that -rf- is there chosen to represent the Scotch guttural ch or gh, 
and It the Welsh U. ^ I 
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ASPIRATE. CONSONANT OUTLINES. Var, 172-7 

either of the normal forms of y to the following diphthong ; thu8,'^yi, 
-^_o yoicks (a hunting cry), /> yoey (y preceding oi in Stoic), ^ YowK 
Triphthongs formed with w, are provided with single phonographs, in 
accordance with the principle that gives ""I tw, and ^1 wou. See 
" Extension of Phonography, &c.'* 



ASPIRATE. 

172. The dot aspirate should be written at the left side of a stroke- 
vowel; thus, y hutch, ^\ hot, and not at its commencement; thus, 

X hutch, I hot. In all other cases the aspirate dot together with 
the vowel-sign should form a right angle with the consonant thus, 
•'\ heap, I wheat, '^ ^ Mve, -l/^ while, 

173. When the dot aspirate is not convenient, (as occasionally in 
words that contain only the aspirate and one or more vowels,) t may 
be written with a consonant form ; thus, Q hay, \^ hew, -(^ Ohio; 
in cases where it is required to be joined to a preceding consonant, the 
dot may be added afterwards ; as, ./^ first written /^ Ulihu, 



CONSONANT OUTLINES. 

174. There are many words which may be written in more than 
one way ; the writer should choose that which is most easily and ra- 
pidly written, and is at the same time distinct. It does not always 
happen that the form which consists of the fewest or the shortest 
strokes is the most expeditious. The writer will insensibly acquire 
the best forms by practice and observation, and he will derive much 
assistance from perusing the " Phonographic Correspondent." 

175. "When a hook wiU not readily join with a preceding or follow- 
ing consonant, (a circumstance of rare occurrence,) it should be added 
afterwards, when vocalizing ; thus, \^ former, J^ atonement, the 
first outlines of which are, \^^^ former, L» atonement, 

176. The past tense of a verb ending in t or d, is best written on this 
plan ; \> ^rt, \A parted, not \/ part ^vj parted. 

177. The pr and pi series of double consonants should be generally 
kept for such words as contain no vowel between the two consonants, 
or only an obscurely sounded one, or when the vowel becomes a vocal 
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Pflfr. 178-180 PREFIXES. 

liquid; as, ^ prayy \a plough, a, supper, \ apple; and tlie 
two consonants should, in most cases, be written, when any other vowd 
comes between ; as, \/ peer, \/^ pole, 

178. With respect to the use of the upward and downward forms 
of r and /, the pupil should decide in favour of that outline of a word 
which unites the greatest degree of facility with a capability of intelli- 
gible vocalization. Any form of a word that cannot have all the vowels 
inserted, should be rqected. In the Iieporter*8 Companion, rules 
are proposed for the guidance of the writer in selecting an iqiward 
or downward r at the end of words, with a view to indicate the pres- 
ence or absence of a final vowel, when that vowel is omitted, as in re- 
porting ; but, as phonographers who confine themselves to the second 
style, will have no occasion to observe any such rules, we forbear in- 
serting them here. 

PREFIXES. 

179. The following prefixes are denoted, each by one of its letters, 
which should be written near to the following part of the word, but 
not joined: — 

ciKCUM o placed at the commencement of the next consonant ; 
as, o<rA circumscribed, J circumstance. 

DISCOM, DISCON | as, |n^ discompose, \[ discontinue, 

INCOM, INCON ^^^ written above the line; as, V incomplete, 

jT inconstant. 

INTER, INTRO >^ in any position near the following letter; as, 
^Vr interview, ^lu introduction. 

MAGNA, MAGNi ^^^ written abovc the other part of the word ; 
as, 'P^ magnanimous, "^ magnify. 

RECOM, RECON, RECOG "^ ; as, ^^ recommend, '\^ recognize. 

SELF written at the side of the next consonant ; as, 3^ selfish. 
Write this circle (and circum) twice as large as the vowel-drcle (162). 

UNCOM, UNCON v^ written on the line; as, v.^ uncommon, 
v_^ unconfined. 

180. N (the preposition in), may be expressed before the treble 
consonants spr, str, skr, by a back hook ; thus, "x^ inspiration, 

\l instruct, ^^^\ inscription, ^ . 
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AFFIXES. CONTRACTIONS. PUNCTUATION. Par. 181-6 

AFFIXES. 

181. The following affixes are written eacli hj a separate letter, near 
to the preceding part of the word : — 

BILITY \ ; as *S^ probability, i^\, ^^'*<'f^*^%- 
LY f ; as, )<Y' l^ox^Vi ^~>f" manly, &c. Generally it will be 
found more convenient to join the /; as, ^XC homely. 

SELF ; as, (o thyself, selves O ; as, ^ themtehei. 

182. It is allowable to represent a prefix or affix which is iimila/r 
in sound to one of the forcing, by one of the signs there furnished ; 
thus, ^^ may represent enter, as well as inter; and v_^ may represent 
incum, as well as incom, incon ; thus, %, «»/«^rise, ^-<^ incunihcai. 

183. A logogram may be used either as a prefix or affix ; thus, 
/^ advantayeoMS, **^v^ here^^ier, () therefore. In the usefiil 

words understand, understood, the nd, signifying under, may, for con- 
venience, be joined ; as, ^ understand, ^ understood. N and ng 
may also be joined thus, for anything, and similarly, <ps^ some- 

thing. \^ "Bhonographer, and V3— Phonographic, are formed from 
\o Phonography, by joining the additional consonant. 



CONTRACTIONS. 

184. P between m and t, and K between ng and sh, (the p and k 
being organically inserted in speech, in passing to the next consonant,) 
may be omitted when a stroke is saved thereby ; thus, ^ limped, 
«^ sanction, }^ distinction : but these letters must not be omitted in 
the First Style of Phonography, in Phonetic Long Hand, or Phonotypy. 

185. The following words and phrases may be abbreviated thus: 
^P notwithstanding, ^ nevertheless, cr)- Corresponding Society, 
/Vj Reporting Society, >^_^ now, v«-^ new; the latter words may 
be completed thus, v..^ now, ^-rk new. 



PUNCTUATION. 
186. Stops should be written in the usual way, except the Period, 
for which write a small cross ; thus , ; : x The Hyphen is written 

thus, P<.- twofold; the Bash, thus, The following notes of 

affection will be found useful : — ^ Interrogation, (placed before the 
sentence;) I Exclamation: f Laughter; i Grief. ^ , 



Tar, 187-191 exercise on the 100 grammalogues. 

1 87. The ACCENT is shown by writing a small cross, close to the vowel 
of the accented syllable; thu8,\^ bil'low,'\/i beloto\ /^ renew', 

188. Emphasis is marked as in long hand, by drawing one, two, 
or more lines underneath ; a single line under a single word must be 
made wave-like, to prevent its being mistaken for the consonant k. 

189. A CAPITAL letter is marked, when necessary, by two short lines 
underneath the word ; thus, U-^ meaning " The Times" newspaper. 

190. Figures are written as usual, or the words may be expressed in 
phonography : this is always best for one and tioo. When one and six 
are written independently of other figures, they should be written thus, 
^, 6*, in order that they may not be mistaken for short hand characters. 



(191.) EXERCISE ON THE 100 GRAMMALOGUES. 
See par. 112, and page 68. 
[The difficulty of forming any series of connected sentences from a very limited 
list of words, must excuse the style of the following little Essay, (see Phonotypic 
Journal for 1845, page 127,) which is composed entirely from the Grammalogues 
of the Second style, and includes them all. In Reporting, those words that are 
connected by hyphens, would be joined together phraseographically j see par. 194.] 



ON IMPROVEMENT. 
EsTABLiSHHENTS for improvement, and for knowledge-in-general, are very 
important things in a kingdom ; and the more so where it-is usual with-them 
to represent and acknowledge good principles. A Phonographic establishment 
in particular, is not-only an immediate advantage to every gentleman who-is 
a member of-it, but to all. According to general opinion. Phonography is a 
subject we should all have pleasure in, and think upon : without-it, language is 
not what-it-should-be — a remark in-which there-is great truth, and to-which 
there-can-be no objection. How, or on-what principle, can we-be good or great 
without-improvement? Remember that every thing is an object of-importance 
that comes under it; and, beyond all, that the sure- Word (of the) Lord God was 
given for improvement. 

After what-I-have-told-you, are-there yet objections to-it? Were there, an ac- 
count of-them would already have-been given. Great and good things cannot 
come together without-improvement. Should I-be-told-that it-may-have-been so, 
I-shaU remark-that, from what-I-know (of the) general spirit of all, the truth is as 
I-have given it, nor-can you object to-it. In short, gentlemen, establish it as 
your first principle, that-you-will-not give up ; but, as you-have opportunity, do all 
that-can-be-done towards improvement in every thing ; so will you give pleasure, 
not to-me-alone, but to alL r~^ \ 
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EXERCISE IN THE SECOND STYLE OF PHONOGRAPHY. Tar. 192 

(192.) EXERCISE IN THE SECOND STYLE OF 
PHONOGRAPHY. 

Printed in Phonotypy. See Alphabety par. 5, page 14. See Phonetic Short 
Hand copy, page 69. 

ON HABITS. 
3.B hoi caracter ma be sed tm be comprehended in de term habits ; so dat it 
ix not so for from beig trui, dat " man iz a bund'l ov habits." Sup<5z n wer 
comp^ld tm war an jum coler abit nr nee trui Ijf, er a gan np<Sn ur age'l ; 
^ wud it not be a burd'n everi da and ^r ot \\v egzistens. U rjz in de memig 
a prizner tm ur Qan ; u Ij dyn at njt weri wid ur burd'n ; and u gron de mor 
deph, az u reflect dat dar iz no Jaeig it ef . But eVn dis wud be no mor 
intdlerab'l tm bar dan meni ov de habits ov men ; ner wud it be mor dificult 
tm be Jac'n ef . 

Habits ur ezili fermd, espejali suq az qr bad ; and hwot tm-da semz tm be 
a smal of&r, wil smn becum ficst, and hold u wid de street ov a cab'l. 3dt 
sam cab'l, u wil recol^ot, iz fermd bj spinig and twistig wmi tred at a t|m ; 
but, hwen wans completed, de pr^dest Jip tumz her hed tordz it, and acnol- 
ejez her subjecjun tm its pver. 

Habits ov sum cjnd wil be fermd bj everi student. He wil hav a particuler 
oors in hwig hiz tjm, hiz emplcrment, hiz tets, and feligz, wil run. Oud er 
bad, dez habits sum becum a port ov himself, and a o|nd ov secund natur. 
^ Hm duz not no, dat de old man, hm haz ocupid a particuler cemer ov de 
old Qr-plas in de old hvs f er sicsti yerz, ma be renderd reQed bj a Qanj . *i Hm 
hoz not red ov de rel£s ov de i^ed prizner ov de Bastfl, hm entreted dat he 
mjt ag^n return tm hiz gluuni dunjun, bec^z hiz habits d4r fermd wer so stroij , 
dat hiz natur tret'nd tm sigc under de at^t tm brao dem up. U wil prob- 
abli Qnd no man ov ferti, hm haz not habits hwig he laments, hwiQ mur hiz 
usfulnes, but hwig ur so interwov'n wid hiz veri beii), dat he can not brae 
trm dem. At lest, he haz not de curej tm trj. S am ecsp^ctig u wil farm 
habits. IndM, | wij u tm dm so. He must be a puir caracter, indM, hm 
livz so ecstempori az not tm hav habits ov hiz on. But hwot j wiJ iz, dat u 
farm doz habits hwiq ur cor^t, and suq az wil everi da and Tsr ad tm ur 
hapines and usfulnes. If a man wer tm be told dat he must uz ^c <^cs hwig 
he n^B sel^ts, trm Ijf, 1 wud he not be earful in sel^ctig wun ov de rjt pro- 
porjunz and temper. If told dat he must war de sam clodig trm Ijf, S wud 
he not be ajgcjus az tm de cwoliti and cjnd. But dez, in de casez sup6zd, 
wud be ov no mor impartans dan iz de selecjun ov habits in hwig de sol /al 
act. U mjt az wel plas de bodi in a strat jacet, and ecsp^ct it tm perform, 
wid ez, and cumfurt, and promtnes, de varius dutiz ov de bodi, az tm trb de 
sol intm de habits ov sum men, and den ecsp^ct it wil ac<$mplij eni tii| grat 
er gud. ^ . 
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Par. 192-3 EXERCISE in the second style or phonography. 

Dm not f er tm undertic tui i&rm eni habit hwiq iz dezjrab'l j f er it can he 
fermd, and ddt wid mor ez don n ma at ferst 8tip<Sz. Let de aim tiff, er (te 
»am diiti, return at de gam tim evert d», and it toil Bvm becum plezant. No 
mater if it be ercsmn at ferst ; but by ercsmn soever it be, onli let it return 
periddiooli, everi da, and ddt wi(t^ eni interrupjun fer a tjm, and it wil becum 
a pozitiv plejur. In dis wa el tt habits cir fermd. 3e student hm can wid 
ez n7 sit dim, and hold hiz mjnd dim tm hiz studiz n|n er ten stz a-da, wnA 
fjnd de laburer, er de man acustumd tm activ habits, sigcig under it, Jud he 
at^mt tm dm de sam tig. S hav sen a man sit dvn at de tab'l spred wid 
lucsuri, and et hiz salerz biscit wid relij, and wid:^ a dezjr fer eni uder fmd. 
Hiz belt had comp^ld him dus tm Uv, til it had becum a plezant habit ov . 
djet : previus tm dis, hy^ver, he had ben rqder noted fer beig an epicur. 
" J wuns," sez an ecselent man, " at^nded a prizner ov sum distiijcjun, in 
wun ov de priz'nz ov de Metropolis, il ov a tjfus fever, hmz apq,rtments wer 
glmmi in de eostr^m, and sur^nded wid horurz ; yet dis prizner ajifird me 
<lfterwerdz, dat, up<$n hiz rel^s, he ewited dem wid a degr^ ov reluctans : 
etuttim had reconsjld him tm de twjljt admited trm de tie-bcird grat, tm de 
filti spots and paqez ov hiz plcisterd welz, tm de hcirdnes ov hiz bed, and 
ev'n tm confjnment." 

i wil nv spesifj habits, hwig, in m| vii, ctr veri dezjrab'l tm de student. 

Smlefor de Fermafwn ov Chid Sahits. 

1. Hav a plan lad bef6r-hand fer everi da. 

2. Acwjr de habit ov untirig industri. 

3. Cultivat perseverans. 

4. Cultivat de habit ov pugctucditi. 
6. Be an erli rjzer. 

6. Be in de habit ov lemig sumtig from everi man wid hmm u "rntt. 

7. Ferm fiest prinsip'lz on hmq tm tigc and act. 

8. Be simp'l and net in ur persunal habits. 

9. Acwjr de habit ov dmig everi tig wel. 

10. Mac constant efurts tm be muster ov ur temper. 

11. Cultivat STndnes ov jujment. 

12. Obz^rv a proper tretment ov parents, frendz, and companyunz. 

Todz (Todd't) Student* Manual, 



193. The method of practice recommended in par. 109, should be 
adopted by the student in the Second and ITiird styles of Phonography, 
using in these styles respectively the Pkonoffraphic Correspondent^ and 
the Phonographic Reporter, in the manner there pointed out with 
respect to the Phonographic Star, ^ . 
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Par. 194-5 



THE THIRD STYLE OF PHONETIC SHORT 
HAND. 



194. In the Third or most abbreviated Style of Phonography, 
adapted to verbatim reporting, the number of grammalogues is in- 
creased, vowels are generally omitted, (though in many cases indicated 
by the position of the word,) and an extensive use is made of Phrase- 
ography j that is, two or more words, whether represented by logo- 
grams or by consonant outlines, are joined together, and thus a phrase 
is written without lifting the pen. The following examples of Phrase- 
ography, together with those in par. 191, will show how other useful 
combinations may be formed on the same principle. An extensive 
list of Phraseograms is given in the Reporter's Companion, 



t/^ you will 

f/\ you will do 

„^-^ you may 

,^^ you must 

„^-i^ you must not 

#»— 3 you can 

^ we have 

V^^ we have not 

Vjl^ we have seen 



1 I do 

^'^^ T am 

V- I have 

^ I have done 

'V should be 

A should do 

L it should be 

[^^ it should not 

I, it is 



\^ it is not 

p it is said 

\^ it is as 

V to be 

'->^ may be 

^ which would 

o ** as well as 

C that is 

G this is 



195. In attaching / to any word, write either the first stroke of 
the phonograph downwards, or the second stroke upwards. See the 
examples, / am^ and / have. Most of the phrases here given, may be 
vocalized more or less fully ; thus, \^ IdOy % ' as well as, &c 
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Far. 196-200 the phonetic reporting society. 

196. In uniting two or more logograms, the first determines the 
position of all that follow ; thus, —2 can ley ^ cannot be. See 
also I doy and should do. 

197. The connective phrase of they is intimated by writing the 
words between which it occurs, near to each other, thus showing by 
their proximity that the one is of the other ; as, , /i^s.^^— c^ A 
List of the Members of the Phonetic Corresponding Society. In the 
printed text of the Example par. 191, this mode of indicating the 
words of the is pointed out by enclosing them in parentheses. 

198. For a full developement of this style, as suited to the wants 
of the private or professional reporter, the reader is referred to " The 
Reporter," and for further specimens in writing, to the " Reporter's 
Magazine," a monthly periodical, written in the reporting style. Pho- 
nographers who intend to report, should practise the second style for 
two or three months before entering upon a course of rejwrting practice. 



THE PHONETIC REPORTING SOCIETY. 

199. This society consists of members of the Corresponding Society, 
of both sexes, who can write at the rate of at least 100 words per 
minute. The object of the Society is the improvement of its members 
individually in the art of reporting. The names of members are 
enrolled in the monthly " Reporter's Magazine." Applications for 
admission, accompanied by a specimen of reporting, written at the 
speed of not less than 100 words per minute, with sixpence entrance 
fee, should be addressed to Mr. T. A. Reid, Secretary to .the Reporting 
Society, Gtmrdian OfficCy Manchester. No subscription is required 
from members of this Society. 



200. "practise and persevere 1" 
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SELECT SENTENCES 

WRITTEN IN FULL PH O NO G JLAPHY . 

See j>ar St.jut^e 39. 



1 \ ^ 1. ^, ^ ». ^ \ ^ 1. 

2 •• ^ -^ \ .r-1 , V '^ --^ I- 
5 V . ,1 \ ^) , \ ^r^ L ^ r« 

7 -n 'n '-t x^, ^ ^ >t -V. 

8 C ^ ' -I -^ -vr ([^ , (• r ( -^ 7i . 

9 n •) . »^ LC ^),\| . ^-1 I- ^« 

10 V -. .1 >v ^ V L., Lj L 1 ^:ir^» 

11 1. ^ ^^ .), ■) (■ '^ X ^ ^« 

12 (/ ■) ^ .1^ /T" C I* V C- • /X. 

13 ^ n "^ -^, (• -^ rK v^ "" ^^ . 

14 cyx ^ en . 1. .) , ,1 -v L '^^ . 
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THE PEN AKD 


THE PRESS. 


WRITTEN 


IN THE FIRST 


STYLE OF FHONOGhAPHY. 


-,o 




ee va,r. 110 


,^ay^ -#5. 


1. 


• -i- . -:., 


.-Lf . 


^ • 


v> -^ 


■° ^ ^ u, 


\- • 


^r, 


• '>1. 


■ ^. C 


^ . 


\~i 


c ..1 <^ v. . \: Vt "H 


-n . 


^ 


; '^ 


^ .1 » ^, 


• x/ 


• 


^. ^ 


. ° ir .. . 


• -f 


'^ 


. .^r 


J V ^..i 


•• ^ 


1. 


2 


. ■ r-^ •! ^A. 


> ^ 


Z 


.) •• 


<U ^ H, 


'\r 


i: 


^^r^- .^^r .(; 


. .! 


1 . 


-^ 


c -1 V^-^. 


V- T 


^ 


> • -^ 


^ . Cy^ '^i 


■^r \ 


•^ 


x; "— 


^. <^ -s_, 


:> • 




■- • ^ 


^ -^ . -v^- . V'^-1 « 


^ "! ^-^ 


o 


. V, 


• • V ) ^ ^ J 


' ■ ^'^ 


; 


V; 


% ^^ 
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■■ --'' ■ O <^, ■ '( ^"'^ 

4. 

. • Vi ^'^ r" *) ^ ,^. <i. 



y. C. Frinca. 
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IMPR OVE MENT. 

ANEXEaClSE ON THE 100 G-RAMMALO&UES OF THE SECOND STYLE. 
Seetfo^r. 292, petae f^. 



. / \ ( • -^ -, - • ^ - ) "■ V. ^ X 

v^' " v^r,,J■^')„~*Nlxc!),.., 
M, re\— «. ^-^ <^, 
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HA BITS. 

WRITTEN nr THE SECOND OR CORRESPQ-NDING STYLE. 
Ser j?a.r I9Z _pa^e 6J 



-. "^K s , t - ^, < • r ^ , / -o "-"^ . "^ 



-^ V- s 



4;'- 
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^^_ -^ "^ ^^ ,. y o r -> I- . -> .K . K> • -P - 

c J:f-^-ll ■^ |. , ^ I '. ^ [^ > I-, . I ^ o 
. ^, . I r V .s^j, -- c « ^ ~^ V\: 

'■ — ■ — ■ . — ., . ■ -__i 
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/ J- ^ . I-, . -^ ■ '^^ ' • ^ -n. . ^>^, 

V -- ^ V| . ° n .1 ■> i-. c- X ^, r I ..I 

V . V V f ^ ^ <^' ^^ ■ ' ^^ ^ 

"^ > ^ ° S( •'"< . • A^ -° ^,, .V . ^-: 
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Todd's Students Ma nua-l 
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TABLE EXHIBITING THE FORMATION OF 
OR O U PE D CONSONANTS. 



Ix.l 



Kx2. 



St N^t 



nsts 
str 



nstr 



\^ 



^\\ 



N. 



V, 






N 



'^ 



N. 



S 



S. 



N. 



\K 



\ "x 



%. 



'^N 



N. 



^ VVi^ 



X \ ' \X 



\ 



%> 



\ 



\ 



N. 



\ 



w 




\ 






X 



V 



V 



\ 
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May, 1849.] 

A CATALOGUE 

OP 

PITMAN'S PHONETIC PUBLICATIONS 

IN AID OP THE 

JEritinfl dxCa ^pellinfl lleform* 

Pablislied by Fbed Pitman, Phonetic Dep6t, Queen's Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row, London: Isaac Pitman, Phonetic Institution, 
5, Nelson place, Bath : sold also by David Hay, 30, Leith street, 
Edinburgh \ S. Oldham, 8, Suffolk st., Dublin ; and all booksellers. 



The PubUeoHotu contained in this List may he obtained by order of any bookseller 
jn the kingdom, by giving the title, together with the address of the London PhO' 
netie Depdt, atfuU length; or, they may be received Jirom either London or Bath, 
(address as abore) and payment made tn postage stamps in advance. A liberal 
allowance is made to prtfessional Phonetic lecturers ana teachers. 

The " Elementary ** works are sold at the London Phonetic Depdt, and at the 
Bath Phonetic Institution, at three-fourths of the published prices, when four or 
more copies, (or packets of Alphabets, etc.,) are purchased at once. The object cf 
this arrangement is to afford facilities to those members of the Phonetic Society , 
and the general puhUc, who are anxious to assist the Writing and Spelling Rtform, 
by taking pt^ils, or by giving away copies of the elementary works. 
' 7%tf books recommended to the student are the Exercises and (}opy Book, by wMck 
he may acquire a thorough knowledge of the First Style of Phonetic Shorthand, 

ELEMENTARY PHONOGRAPHIC WORKS, &c. 

EXERCISES in Phonography, or First Book of Instruction in Phonetic 
Shorthand^ containing a series of progressive Lessons, to be read, and written 
out by the student into the Phonographic Copy Book. 26th thousand of the 
8th eoition; price M., post paid, lOoT 

A MANUAL of Fhononaphy, containing a complete exposition of the System, 
with numerous shorthand examples interspersed with tne text, and exercises 
in reading. 20th thousand of the 8th edition; price IsM.; post paid, 2«. 
Bound in roan, gilt leaves, with proof impressions of the ^tes; price 2s.M. \ 
post paid, Zs. 

The Phonographic COPY BOOK, made of ruled paper, with the Phonographic 
Alphabet on the cover, price Zd. ; ^st paid, ^d: With twice as mudi paper, 
pnce 6i. ; post paid, 1*. The Exercises and 3rf. Copy Book together, p.p. l*.3rf. 

The Phonetic SHORTHAND ALPHABET; price, per packet (100) U.i 
post paid, \s. 6d. 

The Phonetic LONGHAND and Phonotypic ALPHABETS, ditto. 

DOCUMENTS, explanatory and recommendatory of the principles and prac- 
tice of Phonography and Phonotypy, in English, Welsh, French, and German ; 
price, per hunm^d, 4d. 

The Mends of the Refobm will render it essential service by the distribution of 
these documents. When a general order is given, the English series, (consisting of 
various kinds J will be sent, assorted. 

Booksellers, Phonetic Societies, or Individual Phonographers, can have 1000 (or 
more,) of any particular Document printed with their own address, lectures, 
classes, etc., upon it, at a smaU extra charge. Orders should be tent to L PItiuan, Bath. 
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PHONETIC SHORTHAND PERIODICALS. 

Monthly, price 2d. ; pott paid, 3d. 

The Phonographic STAB, written in the Fint or simplest Style of Phono- 
gn^hy, as given in the Exercises, Prepaied expressly for leaniers. 

The Phonographic COKKESPONDENT, written in the Second or Correspond- 
ing S^e of Phonography, as displayed in the Manual. 

The Phonographic MAOAZINE, written in an easy style of Beporting, at 
the rate of one hundred words per minute. 

The Phonogruthic BEPOETEB, written in the Third or Beporting style, at 
the rate of frmn 120 to 200 words per minnte. (An ordinary speaker averages 130.) 

This work is indispensaile to aUwho are desirous ofrejoorting speeches^ etc. 

Volumes of the Star, CorreMondent, and Beporter, for 1847 and 1848, is fid- 
each } postage, (Wl. additional. 

%* « Back Numbers " of the Phonetic Shorthand Periodicals, (published ante 
cedent to the current year J are sold in quantities of not leu than a doeen of any 
9ne number, at half-pnce,/or rmding books in classes. 



MISCELLANEOUS SHORTHAND WORKS. 

The BOOK OF PSALMS, in Phonetic Shorthand, roval 82mo; price li.; 
post paid, 1#. 3i. Bound, gilt leaves, price is. ; post paid, is. 4<i. 

The Phonetic Shorthand TESTAMENT, royal SSmo, bound in roan, price Is. ; 
in morocco, ^s. td. The Testament and Psalms, roan, price df ., morocco, 8f . 6d. 

The Phonographic TEACHER t a Prize Essay on the best method of teaching 
Phonography ; price \s. ; post paid, \s. 4d. 

LAUBA; or, *' The only way to be happv, is to be useful;" and Edward's 
Bbbax : or. Good for Evil. By Miss A. A. Gray ; price 9d. ; post paid, Is.ld. 

An EXTENSION of Phonography to Foreign Lan^mges, containinga complete 
Phonogn^hic Alphabet, and Hints on a Phonogn^hic Snorthand for French and 
German. By A J. Ellis; price Sd.; post paid 1#. 



PHONETIC LONGHAND WRITING. 

The Phonetic PENMAN : exhibiting the Phonetic Alp^habet in various s^les 
of Writing and Printing, Plain and Ornamental 8rd edition, dd. ; post paid, lOd. 

A VIEW of the Phonographic and Phouotypic Alphabet in Ten Styles of 
Writing and Printing; namelv. Shorthand, Text Hand, Bunning Hand, German 
T^ Stitch, Old Eokliah, Italic, Boman, Antique, and Sans-seriif. A highly 
finished Copper-plate Engraving, in which all the Alphabets are presented at onx 
VIEW. 2na. edition, 4to, price Zd. ; post paid 44. : proofs da.; post paid 7d. 

SLIPS, containing the new Letters that have been added to the Longhand 
Writing Alphabet; price Id. j)er dozen; p. p., id. -. 6d. per hundred; p. p. Is. 

One of these Slips should be tnclosed in each Phonetic Longhand letter, 

PHONETIC PRINTING. 

The Phonotypic JOUBNAL : the Advocate of Phonetic Spelling ; a record of 
the progress of the Writing and Spelling Beform; and the organ of the Phonetic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. Published on the 1st of each month ; 
8vo., price Id. ; poet paid, id. A new series commenced \st March, 1849. 

" Thin Paner" copies, weighing, with a ikinwrapper,les»than ha^fan ounce, 
airepriwtedfor posting. They should be ordered under this title. 

Vohimes of the Journal for 1848, is.; 1844, 4f.; a845,out of print ;) 1846. 
Ss.dd. : 1847, 5«. The Phonetic Journal for 1848 (edited by A^r^. EliQi, BX), 6s. 
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The Phononrapher's DIARY and Pocket Book for 1849. In roan tuck, gilt 
leaves, price 1*. W. 

LIST of the Phonetic Society for 1849, containing above S300 members, resid- 
ing in 488 towns and villages. E^yal 8vo, price Zd. ; post paid, 6d. Printed 
in the old spelling. 

The members cf tlAi Society kindhf offer to correct the lesions of pkonographic 
students through the post ffratuitous^, 

EASY LESSONS in^Phonotypy; adapted for teaching either Children or 
AdnlU to read, l\d. 

PHONOGKAPHIC STATIONERY, &c. 

Phonographic WBITING PAPER, of various sizes, ruled with faint lines, 
done up m packets of five quires ; viz., Kote Papeb, Is. 6d. ; Magazine Papek, 
closely ruled, suitable for contributions to ever-circulating {thonographic maga- 
zines. Is. 6d. ; Lettbb Papeb, Is, 6d. ; Extra, cream laid, with ornamental bor- 
der, 2s. i Repostino Papeb, prepared with either single or double lines, 2s. 

When the extra Letter paper, or the double line Beporting paper is not expressly 
ordered, the ls.6d. Letter paper, and the single line Beporting paper will he 
suppUed. 

Phonographic PENS of the best quality ; prepared for Phonography, or fine 
long hand writing. Box of two dozen. Is. Holders, Id. each. 

Mobdan's EyeblastinoGold Pens, with thin or medium points, warranted, 
20«. ; or with silver holder to close for the pocket, 5«. extra. 

Phonographic PENCILS, of good quality, and adapted for general use, price Id. 
Ditto, supenor lead, 2d. 

Phonographic ACCOUNT BOOKS, neatly bound in roan ; small. Is. -, large, 5f . 

Phonographic ACCOUNT BOOK PAPEB ; per quire, small (W. large 1*.4</ . 

REPORTING COVERS, to hold the reporting paper, when taking 'sermons, 
8ic., Is. Superior, with loop at side for pencil. Is. od. Extra, in morocco, lined 
with leather, elastic bands, &c., Ss. 

Reporters' PENCIL CASES, prepared with divisions for 4 or 6 pencils ; flat, 
for the pocket ; with four divisions. Is. Zd. ; with 6 divisions. Is. 6d. 

PHONOGRAPHIC WAFERS, printed from an elegant steel curving, each 
Wafer containing either a text of Scripture, or a moral maxim, written in Pho- 
netic Short Hand. Sheet of 107, Id., gilt, 2d. 

COVERS, with 13 bands for holding a year's numbers of the Phonographic 
Star, Correspondent, Magazine, or Reporter, Is. 6d. 

ADDRESS CARD PLATES engraved in a superior style of Phonetic Lone, 
hand, or Phonotypy ; price Ss. ; residence. Is. 6d. extra; postage, 4<2. additionsd. 

PORTRAIT of Isaac Pitman, Inventor of Phonography, and joint inventor, 
with Alexander John Ellis, B A., of the Phouotypic Alphabet. 8vo., price 6d. ; 
4to Is. i India proofs, folio, 2s. 6d. 

IN THE PRESS. 

The Reporter's COMPANION: or Pitman's Phonography adapted to verbatim 
reporting; in Ueu of a second edition of the Phonographic Reporter, now out jof 
print. 

A Phonographic VOCABULARY of the English language. By I. Pitman. 

DAILY BREAD, a portion of the Word of God for every day in the year. 
Printed in Phonotypy. 

AH works on the Sequential System of Musical Notation, and on Vegeta- 
rianism are kept on sale at the Phonetic Dep6t. Catalogues may be obtained 
on i^lication, or a copy will be sent by post on receipt of an envelope 
stamped and addressed. r^^^r^I^ 
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WORKS ON THE SPELLING REFORM, WRITTEN OR 
EDITED BY ALEXANDER J. ELLIS, BA. 

In ^tontiit &pt\lins» 

The TeaoKer's GUIDE to Phonetio Beading, expkuiunjg; tKe whole theory o! 
Phonetic Spelling in a popular maimer, 2nd Mition ; price 6d. 

The Phonetic PBIMEB, 3rd edition ; printed in very large type ; price 4<2. 

The FOBWABDEB, or Second Beading Book to follow the Psimxb, con- 
sisting of short reading lessons suitable for classes ; price 9d. 

FIBST IDEAS OF BELI6I0N, in Dialogaes between a Mother and her 
ChUd; price 2<f. 

The SEBMON ON THE MOUNT ; price Id, 

BIBLE HI8T0BIES, from the books of Moses, in the words of the 
Authorised Version, without any addition; price 1«. 

The NEW TESTAMENT in large type ; demy 8vo. Price, in sheets, 2$.ed. ; 
cloth boards, 3s ; sheep, 3i.3d. ; roan, 3».6d. ; roan, gilt edges, 4«. 

Original NUBSEBY BHYMES ; being an attempt to substitute playful 
sense for serious nonsense ; price 3d. 

C^ABLEY'S HOUSE ; a Tale for Young Children ; price 1». 

The VICAB OF WAKEFIELD, and Select Poems j doth, price 2«.W. * 

BASSELAS, and Select Poems ; doth, price 2$, 

BOMANIC BEADING- Ezphuned to Phonetic Beaders ; price 4i. 

BOMANIC EXEBGISES for Phonetic Pumis; consisting of passages 
firom the New Testament in both Bomanic and Phonetic Spelling ; price 4^. 

Phonetic SPELLING- BULES, for the use of Phonetic Writers and Com- 
positors who are acquainted with the old spelling ; price Id. 

MOVEABLE LETTEBS, of a size suitable for teaching Classes ; 200 
pieces ; price 2». 

The ESSENTIALS OF PHONETICS, contaimng a Universal Alphabet, 
appUed to 27 languages ; doth boards, price Sa.Qd. 

Sn tf)( Common ^ti^aQxup^z* 

A PLEA for Phonetic Spelling ; or, the necessity of Orthographic Beform. 
2nd edition, demy 8vo, p.p. 180, ls.6d. 

A PLAIN STATEMENT of the Objects and Advantages of the Spelling 
Beform ; price \d. 

The ETHNICAL ALPHABET, or Alphabet of Nations, with examples 
in Ten languages ; price Id. 

ThefoUovcing FhoneHc works are in eourte qf preparuHon. 

The Phonetic BEADEB, or Third Beading Book, consisting of Listructive 
and Am iiaiTig Extracts ftom various Authors, progressivdy arranged. 

The POCKET NEW TESTAMENT, arranged in Paragraphs and Verses. 

The BOOK OF COMMON PBAYEB according to the Church of Enghind. 

The PHONETIC WALKEB, a Pocket Pronouncmg Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

The PHONETIC JOHNSON, a Pocket Explanatory Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

Published on the last Friday in every month, 38 FONETIC NUZ (THE 
PHONETIC NEWS) ; a Family Newspaper, spelled as spoken. Price 4irf., 
stamped ; 4aM. per annum. The Advocate of Spelling Beform, Education, 
peace, and Enlightened Progress. Printed whoUy in Phoiwtypy, 

Printed by Isaac PmcAn, Phonetic Institution, 5, Nelson place, Bath^ 
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